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Ferdinand VII.—His Fourth Marriage—Marie Christine—Don Carlos 
and the Pragmatic Sanction—Birth of Isabella—IIllness of the King— 
Carlist Intrigues—The Infanta Charlotte—The King’s Death. 


N reading the contemporary history of Spain one is struck with 
| the amount of barbarity therein revealed. It seems as if one had 
been carried back to the worst period of the Middle Ages or of the late 
Empire. There is such an accumulation of disorders, intestine wars, 
civil discord, torture, savage and arbitrary deeds on the part of those 
in power, of fanaticism and stupidity on the part of the revolter, 
that one is taken aback to remember that there are living to-day 
persons not yet octogenarians who might have taken part in it all. 
And as we escape from this maélstrom of cruelty, superstition, infamy, 
and shame, we feel inclined not only to pardon, but even to love the 
exceptional characters of the story who, whatever their weaknesses, 
were not monsters, 

It must have been with the thought of the character of her parents, 
of her deplorable education, of the unedifying drama which, child 
though she was, she saw enacted under her eyes, that Queen Isabella 
has so often spoken this epigram of herself: “‘I have to thank my 
innate gentleness and goodness alone that I am not a cannibal.” 

The fact is that Ferdinand VII. was a sorry father, and a sorry 
example. History must be ransacked before so perfect a specimen of 
ferocity, envy, and every low passion could be discovered. Further- 
more, tyrants are generally intelligent. The incapacity of Ferdinand 
was only equalled by his cruelty. 


While quite small he used to amuse himself by martyring dogs, 
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practising on them the tortures of the Inquisition. This instinct 
foreshadowed the man, and it is only by bearing in mind the wretched 
political condition in which Spain was at the time that we can 
understand how a country could tolerate the occupancy of the throne 
for twenty years by such a scoundrel. But history has already passed 
judgment upon him. In 1829 he lost his third wife, Marie Josépha 
Amélie of Saxony. 

His first wife, Marie Antonia of Naples, had played a certain part 
in the days when, as Crown Prince and puppet of Godry, Prince of 
the Peace, the celebrated and omnipotent minister and friend of 
Charles IV., Ferdinand was pertinaciously intriguing against his 
father’s crown and his mother’s honour. Marie Antonia had died 
without issue after four years of married life, poisoned, in all proba- 
bility, by the Prince of the Peace, whose projects she had set herself 
to thwart. 

The second, Dona Isabel of Braganza, bore a daughter, who only 
lived six months. She was again pregnant when she died. Her agony 
was frightful, thanks to the incapacity of clumsy surgeons, who before 
the mother had drawn her last breath, performed the Cesarean opera- 
tion to release a little being too immature to live. Ferdinand evinced 
a grief too noisy to be other than insincere. There were rumours of 
poison, but no indisputable fact or direct evidence has up to now 
come to light, and brought the charge home to the king. 

Marie Amélie, whom he married less than a year afterwards, a 
little timid girl, without experience of the world or desire to obtain it, 
passive and resigned, played no part, was not poisoned, and remained 
barren. 

Being nowa childless widower, with his health already undermined, 
the king lent himself to all the ambitious projects of Don Carlos, his 
half-brother, and the Apostolicals. For, wonderful to relate, there was 
a whole party yet more royalist than this gew-gaw king’s, but possessed 
of the more sterling virtues of despotism, which accused Ferdinand of 
weakness, and amid the worst excesses of which absolute rule is 
capable, found occasion to cry out upon his liberalism. A large part 
of the nobility and clergy waited with undisguised impatience for the 
accession of Don Carlos, whose blind fanaticism, as they thought, 
promised better for their frenzy for reaction. The Apostolicals even 
fomented insurrection on three occasions—in 1824, 1825, and 1827, one 
at least with the avowed object of placing Don Carlos on the throne. 
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The death of Queen Amélie quickened their hopes. The party was 
naturally beside itself when it learnt a few months later that the king, 
whom it was preparing to bury, was about to enter the married state 
for the fourth time with his niece, Marie Christine. 

She was the second daughter of Francis I., King of the two Sicilies, 
and his second wife, Marie Isabella, Infanta of Spain, the daughter of 
Charles IV. Consequently she was sister to King Ferdinand II. of 
Naples, sister in blood to the Duchesse de Berry, and niece by marriage 
to him who was afterwards to become Louis Philippe, King of the 
French. In person she was a little doll of a woman, dark, charming, 
pretty. She had the eyes of the Neapolitan, seductive and roguish, 
with an assumed graciousness, while behind their grey veil, so to speak, 
lurked selfishness and mischief. Her dainty person seemed a haphazard 
jumble of gipsy and Parisienne. The allurement of a daughter of the 
people was grafted upon aristocratic reserve—or vice versd—for it 
was impossible to tell which of the two was artificial. She was then 
twenty-three years old. 

The marriage was brought about by the diplomacy of her sister, 
Louise Charlotte. This princess, who was two years older than 
Christine, had been in Spain since 1819. She had married the king’s 
second brother, the Infante Don Francois de Paule. Full of intrigue, 
and consumed with a desire to control public affairs, she fostered 
the project, as soon as she saw an opportunity, of bringing about a 
marriage betweeen her royal brother-in-law, whom, scandal had it, 
was something more than brother-in-law to her, and her little sister 
from Naples, reckoning, no doubt, that she could keep her in leading- 
strings, and make use of her as a docile instrument to her ambitious 
hand. 

She inflamed Ferdinand cunningly by seductive descriptions and 
subtly-flattering portraits; she experienced the bliss of succeeding—a 
bliss the greater, since the part which she had taken in arranging 
the match was known, and perhaps exaggerated. 

Dona Carlota had not pitched the key one whit too high. The 
king was enchanted with his young wife, whose charms, he declared 
with great gallantry, surpassed all his expectations. And, in fact, she 
was a sunbeam penetrating, to the holy horror of the Apostolicals, 
into the interior of that gloomy and uncouth cloister which then. 
passed for the court. Horrible profanation! People danced and 


dressed. Fétes superseded masses. The clergy were seized with 
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” 


doleful misgivings. ‘‘ This morning,” lamented a holy man of 
Valencia, ‘‘ her Majesty only remained in church a few minutes. At 
the ball to-night she was the first to come and the last to go.” 

Still, despite the spirit with which she threw herself into this new 
atmosphere, the elements of which were devotion, audacity, political 
intrigue, and envy, Christine felt herself a stranger, hipped and 
oppressed, as if for want of space in which to breathe and move, Had 
she been less versatile she would assuredly have wasted, and have died 
at last like a plant deprived of light and air. But she was only bored 
to death. A woman and an Italian to her finger nails, and by no means 
a hardy plant, she yet found in her nature new roots to entwine in the 
crannies of this stony soil, and the secret of vegetating into a miraculous 
growth ; of existing, if not of living, but all the while without becoming 
acclimatised. 

Was this first unfavourable impression at the heart of the secret 
animosity which she never ceased to cherish for the country which had 
adopted her? Be that as it may, throughout the whole of her existence 
Christine entertained a deliberate hatred of the Spaniards. 

“I should like to see them all wearing estera,”’* was one of her 
favourite invectives. 

Her marriage was not of her own choosing, and the greatest 
difficulty which Dona Carlota had encountered in her work had been 
to overcome the repugnance of her sister. 

Ferdinand was not old, but he was aged. Although he was scarcely 
forty-five, he was a mass of infirmity—doddering, gouty—a sorry 
spectacle of shame and debasement. His narrow brow, his eyes foul 
with crapulous rheum, his thin, cruel lips, the infamy and imbecility 
of his expression, his whole bestial nature, at once lecherous and 
cowardly, exhibited, in his premature senility, a disgusting object-lesson 
of sin falling into decay and putrefaction. 

One can understand how the young Princess shrank from him. 
One can understand also that she had only to show herself to make a 
conquest of this wasting Sovereign, who was dominated by a 
perpetual desire for women, in spite, or perhaps on account of, his 
physical feebleness. 

Soon his joy knew no bounds; the Queen became pregnant. 





* Mats of very coarse reed, from which Espadulles are made, are used by very 
poor people to thatch their houses in winter. 
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On tne other hand, in the Carlist party dismay reigned supreme. 
If the Queen were brought to bed of a son, there remained no alternative 
for Don Carlos but to resign himself to the inevitable, or to descend 
from the rank of legitimist pretender to that of a simple adventurer. 
If a daughter were born he held trumps still; but his trumps were 
destined to be rendered worthless. 

Incredibly happy and justly proud, the sovereign, who was at 
last to succeed in becoming a father, was anxious to take every 
precaution to secure the throne for his offspring, whatever its 
sex might prove. Accordingly, on the 29th March, 1830, he published 
a Pragmatic Sanction which recognised the right of females to 
inherit the crown. 

From this important Act the Carlist schism takes its origin—its 
official origin, at any rate. Had Ferdinand the right to promulgate 
it? “No!” the partisans of Don Carlos could protest. ‘ Yes!” 
was the reply, on the one hand, of those who could not view without 
anxiety preparations for a reign more intransigeant than the present ; 
and, on the other, of the Liberals, who, rightly or wrongly, based their 
hopes on Marie Christine. 

With no intention of entering into discussion upon a controversy 
which is yet alive—the grandson of the then-pretender. sustaining 
to-day the same proposition by the same arguments—it may yet be 
remarked that, if it is an unquestionable fact that the Salic law was 
imported into Spain by Philip V. and adopted by the Cortes which 
met in 1717, it is none the less indisputable that that law was antago- 
nistic to the old Spanish legislation which permitted women to succeed 
to the throne. In virtue of this principle, Isabella, when she married 
Ferdinand the Catholic, brought Castile as her portion, and Charles V. 
himself, who was Spanish only on the mother’s side, wore the crown. 
Louis XIV. had recognised this right when he renounced the crown 
of Spain in view of his marriage with Marie Thérése. If Philip V. 
had thought well to change the rule of succession to the throne, why 
should not one of his descendants have the right to re-establish the 
old order? And ought not the kings of Spain to be Spaniards before 
they were Bourbons ? 

But Ferdinand had other arguments of which to avail himself. The 
first and foremost was the fact that the decree re-establishing the former 
custom had been in the archives for forty years. Ferdinand, therefore, 
had only to produce it on the day when it might be required. Thus the 
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Pragmatic Sanction did not appear to be, nor in fact was it, a mere 
expedient of opportunism. 

Charles IV., indeed, in the early days of his reign, after he had lost 
several children, and was left with but two, and those in bad health and 
of tender age—Ferdinand and Carlos—in order to prevent the crown 
passing to his Italian nephews, and to secure it to his daughter Charlotte, 
who had married the son of the King of Portugal, had demanded and 
obtained from the Cortes the abrogation of the Salic law. The act 
had been kept a secret, the continued life of the two children having 
rendered its promulgation unnecessary. But the reversion to the 
ancient constitution remained none the less a solid fact, devoid of none 
of the legal circumstance possessed by the innovation introduced by 
the grandson of Louis XIV., for it had been adopted by the Cortes. 

Moreover, Ferdinand had no need to cite this and that argument 
in defence of his act ; he was absolute sovereign, and could, by virtue of 
his own will, change the order of the succession. Had not Charles II. 
been able to treat the realm as his personal property, and bequeath it 
to a foreigner ? 

Finally, if he preferred to regard himself in this instance as a 
constitutional monarch, since he had taken the oath to the constitution 
of 1812, was it not competent for him to bring himself into line with 
Article 174 of that constitution, the text of which runs thus :—‘‘ The 
kingdom of Spain is indivisible. From the date of the promulgation 
of the constitution, the succession to the throne shall proceed in 
perpetuity, according to the regular order of primogeniture, among the 
legitimate descendants, male and female?” 

From whatever point of view they are considered, then, the pre- 
tensions of Don Carlos appear untenable; from the point of view of 
common Spanish legislation they were altogether unjustifiable. What 
could establish the custom of the Capits in a country where women 
inherit titles and offices, and have even the power to give their names to 
their husbands? Spain is full of dukes and marquises and counts’ 
consorts—if the phrase is permissible. The strangest results flow 
from this fact. The office of grand huntsman, for instance, is actually 
held by a woman—the Duchess of Fernan Nufiez.* How could it be 


pretended that the sovereigns were bound by a law differing from that 
which controls the nobility ? 








* In her capacity of Countess of Cervallon. Of course, a man discharges the duties 
of the pcsition. 
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One thing is certain, that Don Carlos, who, in his public speeches, 
was always ready with the word “legitimacy,” would not have 
shrunk from a revolt at all, even if there had been no appearance of 
a legitimate claim to aid him. The risings and conspiracies which 
took place during the life-time of Ferdinand prove that beyond dispute. 

What kind of king Carlos would have made, had he reigned, it is 
difficult to say. During the revolution he displayed certain qualities, 
and his courage was undeniable. With his close-cut moustache, his 
martial figure and bearing, he had a sort of half-pay-officer appearance 
which contrasted strangely with that of his brother. Morally, he was 
as great a rascal every whit, but he added to it a devotion so 
exaggerated that the Catholicism of Ferdinand seemed like impiety by 
comparison. 

His wife, the Princesse de Beira, on the other hand, was the 
veriest drab imaginable. She was ugly, corpulent, and possessed a 
luxurious moustache. She had lovers whom she treated abominably. 
One of them, the husband. of a charming wife, had a new kind 
of carriage, which he had brought from England. The Princesse 
demanded that her lover, on the day when he tried this carriage for 
the first time, should upset his wife under the windows of the palace. 
He was weak enough to accede to this whim: the accident took place 
as arranged, while the Princesse, on the balcony, watched with gusto 
the spectacle of her lawful rival striking her head on the pavement ! 

The Pragmatic Sanction was hardly published before it became 
the object of the Apostolicals’ fury. From that moment, civil war 
became inevitable. The accouchement of the queen was awaited simply 
to determine whether the outbreak should be open or veiled. 

That event took place on October 10. The child was a daughter, 
the future Queen Isabella. 

For two years, however, the Carlists remained fairly quiet. One 
of the most zealous partizans of the cause was in power—the Prime 
Minister, Calomarde, formerly a servant, a jack-of-all-trades, who had 
contrived, by means of intrigue and base complaisance, to insinuate 
himself closely into the good graces of Ferdinand. He it was who 
presided over the most revolting executions of the worst period of that 
evil reign ; who had deprived the Spaniards of their last liberty—the 
municipal franchise—and whose most characteristic exploit had been 
to close the universities, that he might replace them with schools of 
bull-fighting. The Carlists reckoned on him to extort from Ferdinand, 
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if it were still possible, the revocation of the Pragmatic Sanction. The 
opportunity was not long in presenting itself. 

Immediately after the birth of his second daughter, Marie Louise, 
the king began to fail altogether. He was seized with a violent attack 
of gout at Granja, which it seemed certain that he could not survive. 

Christine’s devotion was admirable. She had given herself to be 
the wife of this hideousmonarch; she became, on his irremediable break- 
up, his attentive sick-nurse, his sister-of-mercy. Her self-abnegation 
and the austerity of her hermit’s life by the side of the miserable, 
death-stricken king were astonishing. With the same ease with 
which, on her arrival in Madrid, she had danced the quadrille, and 
brought the frou-frou of her robes into the midst of the devotions, 
the inquisitions of the holy office, and the proscriptions, she then 
confined herself strictly and constantly, as if bound by a severe vow, 
to the bedside of her husband, dressed in the garb of a religiteuse of 
Mount Carmel, heeding nothing that passed around her, not even the 
plots of Don Carlos and Calomarde to rob her daughter, Isabella, of 
her throne—plots which it needed all the Infanta Charlotte’s presence 
of mind to defeat. 

There is, in the Palais Royal, a portrait of the queen in her Car- 
melite costume. She is represented by the side of the king: he 
stretched on his bed, she upright, cold, and sphinx-like. The bodice 
of her dress alone makes some sacrifice to Court etiquette: it is cut 
rather low, and ornamented with dentelles, after the fashion of 1830. 

The Carlists had not a moment tolose. Moreover, the condition of 
the king lent itself to a clever manceuvre. Calomarde seized the 
opportunity. He drew up the deed of abrogation—a simple codicil 
added to the will of the king,—and, profiting by the invalid’s prostra- 
tion, he obtained, without difficulty, the signature which excluded two 
children from the throne. 

Weak from watching, discouraged, abandoned, surrounded by 
enemies, the queen had not the strength to oppose this scheme. The 
codicil was scarcely signed before Ferdinand fell into a lethargic sleep. 
He was thought to be dead, and Calomarde declared him to be so. 
The French Ambassador transmitted the news to Paris by telegraph. 
Christine had thoughts of flying abroad: her baggage was actually 
being prepared. Don Carlos gave himself the airs of king: the courtiers 
hailed him with the title of Majesty; the people gathered round the 
palace, ready to acclaim the new sovereign. 
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Suddenly, like a whirlwind, Christine’s sister, the Infanta Char- 
lotte, arrived at Granja. She had learnt what was going on: the 
illness of the king, his comatose state, the intrigues of the Apostolicals, 
her sister’s political ruin, and the destruction of herown work. With- 
out loss of time, she had her travelling-carriage harnessed, and, in 
steaming haste, hurried from the depth of Andalusia, determined at 
all costs to save the crown. 

The first person on whom she stumbled was none other than 
Calomarde himself. A violent altercation ensued in the gallery of the 
palace. Calomarde tried to prevent the Infanta passing. Reproaches 
and arguments having proved unavailing, beside herself with anger, 
she cried :— 

“Ah! you refuse to let me pass?” And therewith she dealt him 
a sounding box on the ear. 

The Minister was taken aback for an instant, then, assuming his 
share of virulence, he bowed, and said with a half-smile :— 

‘* Manos blancas no offenden, senora.”’ (‘‘ White hands don’t hurt, 
madame.”’) 

‘“‘ Pero pegan,” replied the Infanta. (‘‘ But they strike.’’) 

She rushed into the King’s apartment. There she found Christine, 
who had lost her head, prostrated, incapable of decision, or, indeed, 
definite action. She apostrophised her in Italian :— 

*“‘ Voi siete una regina di comedia.” (‘‘ You area comedy-queen.”’) 

And, without taking further notice of her sister, she advanced to 
the bed where the King lay stretched, glanced at the lifeless body, 
and seizing him by the arm, shook him, crying :— 

‘* Fernando, Fernando, answer me!” 

The King stirred. 

Then Charlotte dragged him from the bed, set him on his feet, 
lifted him and carried him across the room to the window, which she 
threw open, and showing the almost dead form to the astonished 
people, exclaimed at the top of her voice :— 

‘“* Good people, see! the King is not dead!” 

This stirring scene, of which the true details have never been 
known, although the reply of Calomarde to the blow administered 
by the white hands of the Infanta Charlotte has become famous, and 
is to-day a proverb in Spain—this unmistakable cuff turned matters 
inside out like a glove. 

On his return to life Ferdinand learned what had passed, and the 
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way in which his Minister and his brother had taken advantage of his 
condition. His rage completely restored him. Perhaps for the first 
time he realised clearly what was his position as absolute monarch— 
more thoroughly the slave of circumstances and men than the humblest 
of his subjects. 

In his irritation he went too far—that is to say, further than his 
own policy—if he had such a thing—prompted. He dismissed all his 
Ministers by a decree. He replaced the too-forward Calomarde 
by a man who passed asa Liberal at that time, Jean Bermadez, the 
Ambassador in London; and, finding himself too weak to bear sway 
himself, he confided the Regency to his wife, Queen Christine. 

She took advantage of this turn of fortune to pass a series of 
measures, which bear the appearance of being dictated more by spite 
towards those who had so nearly ruined her, than by any real zeal for 
justice and clemency, but which were none the less a happy augury 
for the country. She released the political convicts, the victims of 
the former régime, and did not forget to reopen the Universities. But 
we need not pick any quarrel with Marie Christine with regard to 
this period of her existence. During the three and a half years in which 
she was the wife of Ferdinand she was unquestionably the most sym- 
pathetic personality in the Spain of that day; and if, later on, when 
less timid, and less of a novice, the evil sides of her gloomy and mis- 
chievous nature appeared with vexatious insistence, we must at least 
take account of these trying years passed under such delicate 
circumstances. 

The first act of Ferdinand, as soon as he was sufficiently restored 
to take the direction of affairs into his own hands, was to stigmatise 
his brother’s conduct publicly, and in a very spirited fashion. At the 
same time he summoned the Cortes to take the oath of allegiance 
to his daughter as heir to the throne, and Princess of the Asturias. 

The ceremony took place in the church of San Jeromin del Rads 
with extraordinary pomp and solemnity. The Infanta, the grandees 
of Spain, the deputies of the thirty-seven towns which had the right 
to be represented in the Cortes, swore fidelity to the future Queen. 
But Don Carlos was not there. The king had exiled him from the 
realm, or rather, keeping to the terms of the order, had accorded him 
permission to depart for Portugal. 

Don Carlos had quitted Spain, never to re-enter it, except in the 
character of a belligerent. 
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A few months later the king died, this time for good, of an attack’ 
of apoplexy. 

The correspondence exchanged between the two brothers at this 
time has been published. The most curious letter is that written by 
Don Carlos at the time of the convocation of the Cortes. 

It is worth reproducing :— 


‘Mon cher frére de mon cceur, Ferdinand de ma vie—I see with the liveliest 
pleasure by the letter which you wrote me on the 23rd that you are well, and 
also Christine and her girls. Thanks be to God, we are also in good health. 
You wish to know whether I have or have not the intention of taking the oath 
to your daughter as Princess of the Asturias. Alas! how I wish I could! You 
will believe me, for you know me, and I say it from the bottom of my heart, it 
would be the greatest pleasure to me to be the first to take the oath; but my 
conscience and my honour will not permit me to do so. I have a legal right 
to the crown in the event of your dying before me and leaving no male 
issue, and I cannot neglect it. This right God has given me as a birthright; 
God alone can dispossess me by giving you a son, an event which I desire 
perhaps more ardently than you. Furthermore, I am defending at the same 
time the right of all those who are called by my name, so I feel myself 
obliged to send you the subjoined declaration, which I make with all formality 
to you, and to all the sovereigns, to whom I trust you will cause it to be 
communicated. 

“* Adieu, my well-loved brother. From your affectionate brother, who is 
always all yours, and will ever love you and pray for you. 

‘Don CarLos.” 


This letter was accompanied by the following declaration, which, 
of course, Ferdinand declined to communicate to foreign Govern- 
ments :— 

“With a firm conviction of the legality of the right which calls me to the 
throne in the event of my surviving your Majesty, or of your Majesty leaving no 
heir-male, I declare that neither my honour nor my conscience will permit me to 


take the oath, or to recognise the right of another; therefore I make the present 
declaration. 


‘Palais de Ramelhao, April 29th, 1833, sire, at your Majesty’s royal feet, your 
very affectionate brother and vassal, 


“INFANTE Don CarLos,” 








TELEPHONES: PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE, 


[' is recorded that those consulting a certain oracle, in ancient 

times, were terrified to hear a response issuing, in muffled, 
unearthly accents, from the lips of a bust of the divinity. Modern 
explorers, never content to leave a fine old story of magic and marvel 
unexploded, have discovered traces ofa tube leading to the mouth of the 
bust, through which it appears a concealed priest answered the inquirer; 
using, like a prudent man, such ambiguous expressions as might least 
imperil the reputation of the shrine for prescience and accuracy. This 
was the first telephone mentioned in human annals. 

We have all been amused in our youth by the toy which transmits 
words spoken into a tin cup along a taut string into a second and 
similar cup, held to the ear of a listener standing twenty or thirty 
yards away from the speaker. But the grand discovery of the means 
of conveying sound by means of electricity was made by Philip Reis, a 
German, just thirty-three years ago. He only aimed at producing 
sound of unvarying pitch, such as an organ-pipe emits, and had no 
thought of transmitting speech. His system involved the rapid and 
regular interruption of an electrical current, which communicated 
pulsations to a vibrator, thus causing a musical note. Little did he 
imagine, as he noted with delight the faint humming of his sounding- 
board, that he was listening to the prelude of that grand ‘‘ music of the 
future,” telephonic speech ! 

In 1876, Professor Graham Bell (an American) succeeded in 
constructing a practical telephone. As is well known, this instrument 
reproduces upon a vibrating diaphragm, at one end of the circuit, the 
exact tones and inflexions of a voice which agitates a similar diaphragm 
at the other end. The original sound waves produce electric impulses 
by developing a rapidly-varying electromotive force. Professor Bell 
was the true inventor of the telephone, although other inventors, 
bearing honoured names, have contributed to render it more efficient. 
So perfect, indeed, has it become, that it is as easy for two persons, a 
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thousand miles apart, to converse by means of it, as if they sat face 
to face in a room. It is difficult to imagine the effect which this 
statement would have produced upon the minds of the pioneers of 
science, Bacon, Boyle, Newton, and others. But it is tolerably certain 
that the unscientific masses of our forefathers would have inferred 
the existence of diabolical agencies, and that Messrs. Bell, Gray, 
Berliner, Edison, Blake, Hunning and Siemens, if they had been born 
and had made their discoveries some centuries ago, would have been 
burnt for practising sorcery. The practical value of such an 
appliance in the operations of business is apparent at a glance. Take 
the case of a negotiation between a merchant in Glasgow and another 
in Belfast. A few years since, the parties would have been obliged, 
either to meet, or to commit everything to writing. Since the invention 
of telegraphs it has been possible to hold communication by the 
electric wire, through the medium of two clerks, one of whom has to 
transmit a written message, and the other to interpret and rewrite it. 
This process is cumbrous, costly, and liable to mistakes, and it has 
not the secrecy of a letter. The actual work of transmission is rapid 
enough, but an hour is usually absorbed in sending the message to the 
office of origin, and delivering it by messenger from the office of 
destination. If the first message requires an answer, another hour is 
sacrificed ; so that a chain of propositions and counter propositions 
may easily absorb the whole of a working day. No wonder that in 
such circumstances the negotiators have so frequently agreed to meet 
and “talk the matter over.” 

Here steps in Professor Bell with his telephone. It is no longer 
necessary to waste a week in corresponding through the post, or a day 
in telegraphing backwards and forwards, or two days in travelling 
between Glasgow and Belfast. Sitting in his armchair at Glasgow, 
the one negotiator “rings up”’ the other, seated in his armchair at 
Belfast. Question and answer, argument, refutation, remonstrance, 
concession, ultimatum, and final acceptance of the bargain follow each 
other without check or hindrance, and in five minutes the business is 
concluded, and each party gives instructions to his clerks and 
employees, based upon the new arrangement. 

It was shown before the Select Committee on the Telegraphs Bill, in 
1892, that in the previous year 160,000,000 communications passed 
over the telephone wires, at an average cost to the public of one half- 
penny per communication. During the past two years there has 
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naturally been a prodigious development of telephonic intercourse, until 
at present it may be taken for granted that no ‘‘ business man” or firm 
of any pretensions is without a wire to the nearest “‘exchange.” And 
yet, as Mr. Forbes said before the Select Committee in 1892: ‘“‘ We 
are merely on the fringe of this business. People are only beginning 
to appreciate what a convenience it is to be able to talk from their 
own houses in any town, and from one part of the kingdom to 
another.” 

My own impression is that the telephone will eventually supersede 
the telegraph altogether, and the post toa great extent. It is obvious 
that in a struggle for existence between these three methods of 
communication, the fittest will prevail and survive. And it is equally 
clear that the fittest is that which is at once the most rapid, the least 
liable to error, and the cheapest. No doubt writing will always retain 
its special value as evidence, palpable, visible evidence, which may be 
locked up in a safe, or produced in court. Nobody would like to have 
a telephonic promise to pay substituted for a written acceptance of a 
bill. Yet it is not difficult to imagine an arrangement by which a 
person standing with a witness at one end of a wire may make a 
contract with a person attending with his witness at the other end. 
The witnesses might very well be officials licensed for the purpose ; 
written verifications might be subsequently exchanged. And as to the 
chance of fraud, it is as easy to imitate a signature as to simulate the 
characteristic and delicate inflexions of the voice. In fact, we might 
employ many pages of this REVIEw in setting forth speculations as to 
the future of telephony. We have only to remember how much of the 
business of life depends upon oral converse, and how greatly such 
business has been restricted by the difficulty, or impossibility, of 
securing oral converse, to appreciate the prospective value of this 
invention to humanity. 

The present generation may fairly hope to see all the houses in 
every British town connected to one another by telephonic wires, and 
the towns themselves connected by trunk wires. Here isa delightful 
prospect for those who rush about, repeating that “life is too short” 
for the multitudinous activities of mankind; that the artist has not 
daylight enough; that the physician wastes half his day in driving 
from house to house; that the man of business loses golden oppor- 
tunities, hour after hour, because he cannot be in several places at 
once, like the Irishman’s sparrow. There is no calculating the saving 
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of national time and labour which the telephone promises, but it may 
fairly be estimated that the duration of the business day and career 
will in future be doubled. 

How far the private citizen will profit by the invention depends 
upon himself. Certainly it must supplement or replace altogether 
the clumsy, tedious, and irritating machinery of communication now 
employed. Let us suppose two old friends, who have gossipped 
together at the club evening after evening for many years, laid up 
with gout, the one in Mayfair, the other in Belgravia—‘“‘ so near, and 
yet so far’—Professor Bell places his magical apparatus in the 
sufferers’ hands, and, lo! they are able to converse at ease, to describe 
their symptoms, to condole with one another, and to arrange little 
dinners against the period of convalescence. So, too, when Angelina 
has the mumps, or the measles, or the dreaded influenza, and 
the distracted Edwin may not visit her, or even hope to receive 
the briefest of billets-doux. Without any danger or delay, he may 
have the latest bulletins from her own lips, and they may exchange 
their tender confidences as securely as if they were walking arm-in- 
arm under the stars. 

There are, of course, occasions when the voice alone will not satisfy 
us, and we want to see our interlocutor. The terrible Q.C., with his 
basilisk eye, his threatening forefinger, and his horrid laugh, will never 
be content to cross-examine through the telephone a wretch writhing 
unseen in a distant bed. Again, even on a rainy afternoon, a number 
of ladies would not be satisfied to gossip through the wire, each taking 
a solitary cup of tea in her own drawing-room. But, then, how 
‘“nice”’ to know, before driving out, who will, or will not, be “at 
home”; how delightful to consult with the modiste, or to order 
volumes at Mudie’s, or to give directions to a tradesman, without 
greater exertion than is required to reach the telephone on the other 
side of the room! What a relief to be independent of messengers, 
stiff commissionaires, loitering page-boys, chattering maids, and 
draughty hansom-cabs! The nation will be assembled, as it were, in 
one vast amphitheatre, face to face ; only each individual will wear an 
‘invisible coat,” which he can throw off at will for the purpose of 
communicating with any other who may be also willing to converse. 

The deeply interesting question, whether it will be possible to 
telephone messages between England and America, and even between 
England and Australia, may safely be left in the hands of scientific 
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experts like Mr. Edison, Lord Kelvin, and others. For an unscientific 
public man, concerned only with the practical application of electrical 
laws, to dogmatise on such a subject would be simply ridiculous. But 
I have no hesitation in declaring my firm confidence in the ability of 
British and foreign scientists to solve the problem. For, theoretically, 
it is admitted that submarine telephony is practicable for any distance. 
The difficulty is the loss by statical induction. If, therefore, the men 
of science can discover a means of minimising, or compensating for 
that loss, the problem will have been solved. And nobody acquainted 
with the history of telephonic enterprise will deny that difficulties 
equally formidable have, over and over again, been encountered and 
surmounted. Eight years ago the learned writer of the article on 
“Telephones” in the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” declared that it 
was a scientific impossibility to send a message more than 100 miles 
by submarine cable. But all experience teaches us that the only 
impossible task in connection with that subtle and all-pervading in- 
fluence, which we call electricity, is to fix a limit to the methods or 
directions in which it may manifest itself. I have myself, in New York, 
conversed—chatted freely—with a person in Chicago, 1,000 miles 
away. Dr. Preece, the distinguished scientist who controls the 
electrical business of the Post Office, said, in a recent lecture on North 
American telegraphs and telephones :— 

** The opening of the [telephonic] circuit between New York and 
Chicag 
they immediately found it necessary to erect two more circuits. There 
are now, therefore, three circuits between these two places. I tested 
these circuits, and found the working remarkably good.” 

One reason why this “ long-distance speaking ” is attainable on land 
is that the induction through dry air is less than that through gutta- 
percha, or any other substance separating the wires. 

Dr. Preece says in his work on the telephone (p. 125 of the edition 
of 1889), that 1,100 miles is the extreme distance at which speech can 
be reproduced upon a given size of copper wire: 

In his latest work, published in 1893, he says: ‘‘ By no means 
must it be understood that all has been said that is likely to be known 
as to the limiting conditions of telephonic speech. On the contrary, 
it may well be hoped that the near eviene will tdi us telephonic 
powers that are scarcely dreamt of now.’ ‘ 

‘It must be recognised that the design of more efficient instru- 
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ments is to be expected. Moreover, there is reason to believe that the 
beneficial influence of mutual induction in virtually neutralising the 
effect of capacity will lead to a revolution in long-distance speaking 
through submarine cables; and it is clear that there is no theoretical 
reason why speech should not be maintained between Europe and 
America.” 

The latest, and many will think the most striking and pregnant 
discovery in the field of electricity is the result of ten years’ patient 
labour on the part of Dr. Preece. I refer to his success in telegraph- 
ing between two distant points without wires, or conductors of any 
kind. The current sent through a circuit at one place sends off ‘* waves 
of energy,” which produce corresponding effects on another circuit 
prepared at the second place. In his deeply interesting lecture before 
the Society of Arts, the other day, Dr. Preece remarked: ‘It is not 
a wild dream to say that we may yet hear on this earth a thunder- 
storm in the sun, or even communicate by telephone with the planet 
Mars.” We shall be deeply indebted to our distinguished friend if 
he will meanwhile enable us to communicate by telephone (even by 
the Morse system—long and short sounds) with North America and 
Australia. 

We are far behind several other progressive nations in respect of 
our employment of the telephone, chiefly, I think, because the Govern- 
ment has been too much occupied with political business to attend 
to the development of the invention in the national interest. Thus 
we have only some 60,000 miles of telephone wires for our population 
of 38,000,000, while the Americans have nearly 500,000 miles for a 
population of 63,000,000. 

The “Zeitschrift fiir Elektro-Technik” states that in January, 
1893, there were in Germany (with a population of 45,000,000), 63,558 
telephone stations, of which Berlin (with a population of 1,580,000) 
possessed 17,424, with 20,400 miles of wire. The inter-urban system 
is rapidly increasing. At the beginning of last year there were 310 
long-distance telephones, with 14,280 miles of wire; the longest 
stretch being one of 200 miles between Berlin and Breslau. 

In the United States, Dr. Preece found that there were, at the 
beginning of last year (with a population of 63,000,000), 440,793 miles 
of telephone wire, with 276,360 telephones in use, and about 600,000,000 
of connections between the subscribers and the exchanges. In New 
York 62 per cent. of the circuits are metallic, in Buffalo 77 per cent., 
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in Boston over 50 per cent., and in Brooklyn 60 per cent. 91,463 
miles of wire are laid underground, for the municipal authorities have 
insisted on the adoption of the subterranean system in a great many 
areas. The business is ‘‘a gigantic monopoly in the hands of the 
American Bell Telephone Company.” We need not be surprised, 
therefore, to learn that the rates charged are very high, a subscriber 
in New York being charged as much as £50 per annum. 

Nevertheless, the Americans make great use of the telephone. 
‘* The present generation,” says Dr. Preece, “‘ has grown up with the 
telephone. It has become a factor of business, and absolutely essential 
to the transaction of that business. In our British capital, London, 
one person in 636 is an exchange subscriber. In New York the 
proportion is one in 167, in San Francisco one in 66, and in 
Providence one in 45.” 

I have, on more than one occasion, denounced the timorous and 
half-hearted policy of the British Government on this question. As 
we all know, a “ gigantic monopoly ”’ of telephony has been suffered to 
grow up in this country, with the same results as in the United States 
—a bad service and an excessively high tariff. Yet so vitally necessary 
is telephonic communication, that the service has grown to immense 
proportions, and drawn away all profit from the State telegraphs. In 
this state of things it was clearly the duty of the Government to buy 
up the companies, or rather the one governing company owning the 
telephones, and to provide the public as speedily as possible with a 
really cheap and efficient service. No more profitable and productive 
investment of public money could be imagined. Moreover, when the 
question came up for consideration the various telephone patents 
were about to expire, and the companies were willing to accept fair 
compensation. 

Instead of taking this course, the Government devoted a million 
sterling to the purchase of the trunk lines connecting the various 
towns, although it was obvious that all paying business would be 
confined to the areas left to the companies, and that the trunk 
lines would barely pay working expenses. The Government bought 
the shell, and left the oyster to the companies. 

I have given notice in Parliament of a motion that, in the opinion 
of the House of Commons, the Government, in acquiring only the 
trunk lines, are undertaking all the expensive and unprofitable, and 
leaving all the profitable business to the company monopolists. 
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When Mr. Lamb, C.M.G., the Assistant Secretary of the Post 
Office, who is charged with the control of the Telegraph Department, 
was examined before the Committee of 1892, he was questioned as 
follows :— 


146. “At the end of 31 years [from 1881] all the powers of the companies 
will cease; they would remain in possession of their property, and the 
Government would not be under any compulsion to buy their works, 
would they ? ”—* No.” 


147. ‘* They would have their works, whatever may be their value, and they 


could make any bargain that they then could with the Government ?”’—* Yes.” 

148. ‘“‘ And if the Government wished to obtain possession of their works, they 
would have to give them the value of their works ?”—‘‘ That is so.” 

149. . . . “If at the septennial periods the Post Office wishes to buy, 
it would have to buy the business of the company, and not merely the 
works, is not that so ? ’—* That is so.” 

150. ‘*It may be a question, may it not, whether that includes goodwill, or 
what ?”"—“ Yes.” 

151. But I presume the companies would urge that their business should be 
bought as a growing business ?’’—‘* No doubt.” 

152. ‘Is that their contention ? ”—* Certainly.” 


Mr. James Staats Forbes, Chairman of the National Telephone 
Company said :— 


369. ‘When you surrender a right, which right contains among other things 
a prospective growing value in a business, you must pay not merely the 
value of the machinery by which the business is conducted, but the value 
of that business which you are surrendering.” 


399. “At the end of that 19 years, if this business is carried out 
we shall have the best telephone system in the world, if money and skill 
can get it. Then I do not think that the Post Office, or anybody else, 
would take that over at a greatly depreciated cost. The element of going 
value would have to be considered, and not old iron.” 


Now the licences all expire in 1911, when all rights of the companies 
will cease. It may be argued, therefore, that it is advisable to await 
that time, when the ripe fruit will fall at the feet of the Postmaster- 
General. But we have only to consider what will have been accom- 
plished by that time, to perceive how pernicious this policy is. The 
companies will still be owners of their exchanges, of their telephones, 
and of a network of wires and cables running from house to house all 
over the kingdom. The value of their plant will probably be at least 
ten times greater than at present, and the Government will be practi- 
cally compelled to acquire it at any price. Meanwhile the telegraph 
service is to be starved, and the Post Office is to be content with a 
miserable percentage on the huge profits of the companies. We are, iti 


fact, to buy our telephones, as we did our telegraphs, in the dearest 
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market. And just as the telegraph revenue is eaten up by the interest 
on the purchase money, so will the telephone revenue be absorbed by 
the interest on the companies’ compensation. The consequence will 
be dear telephony, in addition to the existing evils of dear telegraphy 
and dear cabling. The expected revenue from the trunk lines is a 
shadow; these lines will simply enable the companies to offer 
additional advantages to their subscribers in the reserved town 
areas. The companies, like thievish birds, will be feasting on the 
clusters of fruit, while the Government, like a hungry woodpecker, 
is tapping up and down the barren bark of the trunk for a stray morsel 
of sustenance. Nay, the companies have even secured for themselves 
those of the trunk lines which are remunerative, such as those connecting 
the group of towns round about Birmingham. 

The causes of this unfortunate state of things are not far to seek. 
First of all, there is the dependence of the Post Office on the Treasury. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer regards the Post Office as an 
important part of his machinery for collecting taxes, and he is 
naturally indisposed to sanction any financial operation which would 
reduce the postal contribution to his next Budget, although the postal 
revenue might in the long run benefit by such an operation. Thus, 
when Mr. Lamb was asked why the Post Office had not itself pushed 
the telephone system in competition with the companies, he replied 
(212): “‘ Hitherto the Treasury have not seen their way to place at 
our disposal the means for the expansion of the system.” Rightly or 
wrongly, this Treasury veto on reforms and improvements called for 
in the public interest is constantly put forward by the Postal officials 
as an excuse for delay, inaction, and failure. Finally, public opinion 
is violently excited, as it was on the question of the telegraphs, and 
as it will be, if I have any influence, on the questions of the telephones 
and the cables. And then a right, which might have been acquired 
for a comparative trifle years before, has to be purchased with a great 
expenditure of public money. The stream which a boy can leap over 
at its source can only be crossed by a bridge lower down in its course. 

From long observation of the working of the Post Office, however, 
I am disposed to attribute the mistake on the subject of telephones in 
great measure to the inertness of the high permanent officials, which is 
responsible for so many shortcomings of the Department. As any 
criticism of these gentlemen is sure to be ill received, I will define my 
suggestion with the most scrupulous moderation. How much I have 
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suffered at their hands may be seen in an article of mine in the March 
number of the Fortnightly Review. 

I do not deny that the officials are able, hardworking, conscientious, 
and devoted to the performance of their duties. As administrators they 
are eminently successful, and in this, their proper function, they are 
entitled to the respect and gratitude of the nation. But I allege that 
in the higher field of policy, in the determination of the course to be 
pursued by the Department at a critical stage, they are lamentably 
deficient in courage, in foresight, and in judgment. A certain timidity, 
suggesting dulness of perception, characterises their action at such 
crises, and has given a conservative, almost reactionary tinge to the 
policy of a great administration, which ought to keep pace with every 
advance in the needs and methods of social life. I may instance their 
fanatical opposition to the institution of Inland Penny Postage. 

It is not my intention to account for this unfortunate tendency, 
but to show how it may be counteracted. We have two evils to con- 
tend with, the rapacity of the Treasury and the torpor of the Post 
_ Office. We want some new body, strong enough both to resist the 
Treasury and to stimulate the officials. Such a body is to be found in 
the Consultative Committee which I have long called for. This 
Committee, composed of independent Members of Parliament, and 
leading men of business, under the presidency of the Postmaster- 
General, would consider all questions relating to the service, and record 
their opinion, which should be laid before Parliament. Being in 
touch with the commercial and social world, their views would repre- 
sent public opinion on any suggested change or reform. This 
assembly of experienced men of the world, scientists, and politicians, 
would weigh the conservatism of the Department against the 
enthusiasm of innovators with a single eye to the public advantage. 
It is obvious that the Chancellor of the Exchequer could not set 
aside the opinion of such a body as if it were a mere Post Office 
Minute. 

If such a committee be—and I trust it will be—appointed this 
year, one of the first questions laid before it should be this of acquiring 
the telephones for the nation. Such a question would be promptly 
and satisfactorily determined. For one great advantage attaching to 
the existence of a Consultative Committee would be the saving of 
time. It took me three years to obtain the establishment of a parcel 
post to France, whereas the committee would certainly have recom- 
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mended this reform after an hour or two's investigation. And so 
with at least a dozen measures which I have had occasion to press on 
the attention of the Department. The present system of requiring 
inventors to cool their heels in official antechambers has, moreover, the 
effect of discouraging talent that might prove invaluable to the State. 
Scores of these unhappy mechanicians have visited me with models 
and drawings of most useful appliances, all complaining that no 
definite answer could be extracted from the Department. 

But whether the telephones are acquired at once, or not, we are 
entitled to demand that the service shall be made as efficient and 
cheap as possible. It is notorious that the existing service is both 
costly and defective. This was admitted by the chairman of the 
National Telephone Company before the committee of 1892. He 
said (366) :— ;, 

‘Tl am prepared to concede that the Telephone Company, which conducts about 
g3 Or 94 per cent. of the whole telephonic business of the country, conducts a great 
deal of it monstrously badly” . . . . ‘Large centres cannot be efficiently 
served without what is called a twin wire or metallic circuit system” ie 
‘** London is very badly served; but why is it very badly served? Because the 
whole of this structure upon which this enormous business in London depends is * 


erected upon sufferance, subject to the caprice of individuals, of landowners, subject 
to constant disarrangement from the exercise of that caprice.”’ 


A friend of mine recently enquired in one of the business shops in 
Paternoster Row why they had no telephone. ‘‘ We had one,” was 
the reply, “‘ and were glad to get rid of it. If we tried to use it, we had 
to listen to a clerk of some railway company reading out columns of 
figures ; and for this privilege we had to pay £20 a year.” 

No doubt the obstinacy and perversity of individual landowners are 
partly responsible for the evils complained of. But the real cause is 
the want of a uniform metallic circuit system, supplemented with the 
best instruments, and the most frequent and thorough inspection. As 
Dr. Preece points out, the metallic circuit is cheaper in the end than 
the single wire, which is so dear to the dividend raisers of a commercial 
company. The single wire system should accordingly be universally 
replaced by the metallic circuit system. And this, of course, should 
imply the universal employment of underground cables, and the dis- 
appearance of that unsightly and dangerous network of over-head 
wires which disfigures the noblest vistas in our great cities. 

I spent a considerable time during a recent holiday trip in examin- 
ing the excellent telephone systems of Melbourne (Victoria), with 
2,400 subscribers; Sydney (N.S.W.), with 2,200; and Adelaide (S.A.), 
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with 1,100. They are all in the hands of the Governments of the 
respective Colonies, and give general satisfaction. In Adelaide the 
charge for a private house is only £6 a year, and for an office or 
business house {10 a year, as against £20 in England. In my judg- 
ment, every private house in England could and should be supplied 
for £3 a year if within a reasonable distance (say a two-mile radius) 
of the Telephone Exchange. Mr. Bennett, M.I.E.E., in a paper read 
before the British Association, in 1891, said :— 


‘‘ The Mutual Telephone Company, in their recently-constructed Exchange at 
Manchester, has shown that privacy, distinct speech, and rapid and certain switch- 
ing are quite compatible with as low a rate as £5 per annum.” 


If a small Company could provide a good service for £5, it is quite 
certain that the Post Office, with the power of opening the streets 
and crossing private property, could do as much for £3, or even less. 

To sum up. It is clear that the fundamental evil is the vicious 
system of licensing maintained by the Post Office. Nothing is more 
disgusting than the success of speculative monopolists in intercepting 
and appropriating for their own special advantage every great scientific 
discovery, which should be freely enjoyed by all. Financiers prowl 
round the inventor’s workshop like foxes round a hen-roost. The 
monopolist already sells us the water we drink. Fortunately, he has 
not yet been taught how to bottle up the winds in gasometers, or he 
would make us pay for the air we breathe. 


J. HENNIKER HEATON. 
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A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


N observer of politics who had been absent from England through 
A the Gladstone Government of 1880 to 1885, and who saw 
Mr. Chamberlain, then a Radical leader, in Paris, said of him to the 
present writer, ‘“‘ Mr. Chamberlain is the one man of his time your 
Liberal Party has got. He belongs to the age of machinery ; to your 
captains of industry, who are going to run the machine till you are 
ready for Socialism. Most of your leaders are out-of-date Whigs. 
He is level with his period.” Many things have happened since then, 
but the criticism was just. Again, when Mr. Chamberlain seceded, 
I recall the enthusiasm with which Mr. Morley’s accession to his place 
on the front bench was hailed even by men who ought to have known 
that the chances were against a distinguished literary figure having the 
makings of a great politician. Mr. Morley was thought completely to 
balance the loss of Mr. Chamberlain. The contrary proved to be the 
fact. Mr. Morley’s hold on life was through literature, not politics, 
and the later stages of his career have proved that, in abandon- 
ing his true métier, he has lost something of his old power of interpreting 
his time, while he has added no commanding element of strength either 
to Home Rule or to the party which admires his personality, but is 
now in a position accurately to measure the worth of his service. The 
truth is that the Gladstone Government has been saved not by the men 
from whom the Party expected most, but by the young recruits whom 
Mr. Morley’s wisdom and generosity secured for it. 

The most notable of these new-comers has obviously been Mr. 
Asquith, and he has succeeded mainly from the same reasons that 
contributed to Mr. Chamberlain’s earlier triumphs. He, too, like the 
member for West Birmingham, is a man of his time, contrasting 
with some slack and rather inefficient colleagues. If he has bettered 
Mr. Chamberlain’s record, it is only because his intellectual foundation 
has been wider, his earlier associations happier, and because Oxford 
and Balliol are, after all, rather finer training-grounds than Birming- 
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ham politics and provincial Unitarianism. Both men escaped the 
paralysing influences which, due in some measure to Mr. Gladstone’s 
enormous personal ascendancy, and also to the fact that the old 
Liberal movement had reached its zenith and was beginning to 
decline, made the decade between 1878 and 1888 more barren than 
any other period in progressive politics. But Mr. Chamberlain’s luck was 
bad. He was before his time, he was swamped by a Whig Cabinet, 
he never loved Mr. Gladstone, and he could not keep his temper. 
Mr. Asquith’s chance came when he had behind him the formative, 
semi-Socialist movement which began to take root five or six years 
ago, when the Liberal Party had taken alarm at the loss of the 
towns and the failure of its elder doctrine, and when any young 
Minister, choosing to take his work seriously, had a career before 
him. 

“Mr. Asquith,” said an old college friend who knew him well, 
‘is the best examinee in Oxford.” There was a special fitness in the 
choice of him to make the most important, as it was the best, speech 
on the recent memorial to his old master. Mr. Asquith is pre- 
eminently the type of a Balliol man made perfect, more notably than 
was either Arnold Toynbee or is Mr. Alfred Milner. The late Master 
of Balliol did not aim at turning out knights errant. He taught his 
pupils to overcome the world, but the weapons of their warfare were 
to be carnal rather than spiritual. A refined, restrained, polished, and 
not ardent type—a man of the world who should also be a scholar and 
a gentleman—this was what the Balliol of Jowett aimed at 
producing. ‘‘ You do not believe in God? Kindly find the reasons for 
His existence by seven to-morrow evening,” ran one of the innumerable 
Jowett legends. No Balliol man could have produced a better 
précis on the subject than Mr. Asquith. Certainly no pupil of the 
school emerged from it more qualified to adorn its methods. He 
had a great reputation, he carried everything before him in the 
schools, at the Union, in college life, and the ‘‘ Asquith year”’ is still 
remembered. That he was not popular among men whos did not 
know him well (and among a handful who did) was probable. People 
who met himat a dinner-party might have been content to describe him 
as a cynic ; very few would have dreamed of calling him an enthusiast ; 
but no one had any other view of him than that his career, wherever 
it happened eventually to lie, was bound to be successful. The 
prophecy has been realised, though its fulfilment has not lain in the 
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direction where so many clever men find their account. Mr. Asquith’s 
talent has shown a robuster quality than was attributed to it. At the 
Bar he had a career which, while it never promised any of the more 
garish rewards of great advocacy, would no doubt have landed him 
in a judgeship, and have given him a reputation comparable with that 
of a Cockburn or a Bowen. However, his two chief appearances in 
cases of public interest showed that his choice would have to rest not 
with law but with politics. His defence of Mr. John Burns 
satisfied his client, and, without any special warmth of advocacy, 
was a powerful statement of the democratic side of the law 
which regulates the right of public meeting. Still stronger workman- 
ship was shown in Mr. Asquith’s cross-examination of Mr. Macdonald 
during the Parnell Commission. It was a series of the cleverest kind of 
logical pitfalls, into every one of which poor Mr. Macdonald fell with 
astonishing alacrity. When Mr. Asquith sat down, everybody recog- 
nised that there were not half-a-dozen minds in England that could 
have conducted a keener fence. When the man who was responsible 
for the Macdonald cross-examination delivered his short speech on the 
Commission in the House of Commons, it was felt that Mr. Asquith 
could do anything in politics that was set him to do. 

It is, however, as a Minister that Mr. Asquith’s Parliamentary 
career must be judged. Mr. Asquith did not enter public life with 
the many-sided expectation of him which signalised the earlier 
stages of Mr. Gladstone’s career. Outside his mere Oxford school- 
ing in metaphysics, he has not shown either great knowledge or 
great intellectual curiosity. Mr. Courtney’s mind, for instance, is a 
storehouse of nearly all the things that are not worth knowing; Mr. 
Asquith troubles himself only with pertinent facts. His inteilectual 
interests have hardly been wide; he has not thrown himself into the 
game with the passion both for its greater and smaller prizes that 
characterised Mr. Gladstone all his life or Lord Beaconsfield at thirty or 
forty. What was immediately evident was that he had exactly found 
his place, and that he was the one man in England fitted to occupy 
it. In six months he had convinced the staff of a department that 
had suffered greatly from the characteristic abuse of administrative 
slovenliness, that a vigorous mind and a character of singular 
directness were at work upon it. In the House of Commons he began 
to speak with knowledge at once of his own powers and of the needs 
of his time. His earlier speeches had been marked by the qualities 
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which distinguish every clever man who has failed to make politics 
the absorbing study of his life. They were obviously able, they were 
admirably turned as to phrasing, they were always opportune. But 
there was little freshness of thinking, and seriousness and depth were 
wanting. Since he has attained office he has discovered to every one 
of his critics that, in the absence of Lord Rosebery from the House 
of Commons, no living statesman can beat him at a_ business 
which he chooses to make his own. To a certain extent his 
success is a reminiscence of the advocate’s power of getting up 
a case and presenting it with severity of phrase and directness of intent. 
He made some mistakes. He did not quite remember that the whole 
Irish question was involved in the treatment of the dynamiters, and 
though his policy in that case, as in the later instance of Featherstone, 
interpreted the mind of the average Englishman, it did not quite square 
with Radical doctrine. But his method continually improved. Those 
who watched his conduct of the Employers’ Liability Bill through the 
Grand Committee thought he was occasionally rash, and now and then 
hard. But his total treatment of the measure was a success, just as 
his final attitude to the difficult problem which confronted him at 
Featherstone justified, not his tone, but his ability to hold the reins 
steadily through a critical period. What has been more remarkable 
than any feature of his administration has been that his success is 
not merely negative. He has initiated much, experimented largely. 
But he has convinced the mass of his countrymen that an advanced 
social policy would be safe in his hands, and that ten years hence he 
may emerge as the leading spirit in an administration pledged to a 
policy which would make the average Liberal of to-day stare and 
gasp. 

That is all the more remarkable, because Mr. Asquith’s oratory has 
a much closer kinship to Mr. Chamberlain’s than to Mr. Gladstone’s. 
It is not expansive, and it stimulates thought rather than awakens 
emotion. The mere technique of elocution he has completely mastered. 
Like Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield, he has the actor’s face, with 
its power of illuminating the spoken word. But unlike Mr. Gladstone, 
and like Mr. Chamberlain, the Home Secretary has not yet acquired 
the art—and probably never will acquire it—of making his speeches 
live, in the sense that Salvini’s Othello, or Irving’s Louis XI. live. 
He does not “thunder” or ‘ lighten,” nor does his eloquence flow in 
a torrent; it shows a steady, even, slightly humdrum, intellectual 
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progress. Mr. Asquith has not steeped himself in the classics, and 
you never expect to hear him quoting schylus or Dante. His literary 
quality, indeed, is rather the Macaulayan power of clear statement in 
compact form. It is “plain in its neatness,” but deficient in the 
power of wide and happy generalisation. Fire it undoubtedly possesses 
—the steady flame of a strong spirit and temper, an intellectual ardour 
approaching very near to, but not quite attaining, the high region of 
passion. 

What is the character that lies behind these signal manifestations 
of power? It isa good sign when a man’s friends are enthusiastic 
about him, and speak of him very much in the way their friends spoke 
of Canning and the younger Gladstone. At a party in a country 
house not long ago, where he was keenly discussed, Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Randolph Churchill agreed as to his ability, but thought that he 
wanted courage. Courage is an elusive quality, which very few are 
able to judge of in others. At least Mr. Asquith’s conduct of the 
Employers’ Liability Bill has not justified this verdict, and no one 
can say that his dealing with the Parnellites was wanting in boldness, 
whatever one may say of its prudence. Perhaps a better test would 
be found in his official career at Whitehall. As an administrator he 
has proved to be a little hard and slow to move. On the other hand, 
when he has taken action it has been with uncompromising directness. 
Where he would seem to fall short would rather be in the romantic 
standard that the country loves to set up for its leading statesmen. 
Mr. Asquith is not at all like the favourite English political figures— 
Cromwell, Pitt, or Beaconsfield. He is essentially trim, modern, all 
but commonplace. What is true of his political record also applies to 
what used to be called a man’s “‘ walk and talk.”” His manners, though 
direct and simple, are not superficially engaging; his conversation, though 
it is always clever, lacks the distinction of Mr. Balfour’s, nor does it give 
the impression that his nature is devotionally absorbed either in his 
work or in life. That the saving moral qualities—such as thoroughness 
and loyalty—are his may fairly be allowed, and they are none the worse 
for being combined with a good deal of surface brusquerie. The best 
test of his character, indeed, is the strength of the position he has 
already won. He is, perhaps, the only member of the present or the 
late Cabinet who has not had either wealth or a great social position at 
his back, and he isthe only modern lawyer, save Sir William Harcourt and 
Lord Cairns, who has become a really notable politician. That he is 
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destined to the fature leadership of the House of Commons, and that 
even to-day he has shown a greater Parliamentary capacity in the 
management of Bills than Mr. John Morley or Mr. Fowler, or indeed 
than any of his colleagues, save perhaps Mr. Gladstone, is beyond 
reasonable doubt. His advent to a position for which he is admirably 
fitted will, perhaps, be delayed longer than in the case of Mr. Balfour 
or Lord Randolph Churchill, whose opportunities came, as they always 
come to aristocrats of ability, when they were best fitted to take them. 
But if the Government should not survive the next general election, 
his promotion to the front rank of the councils of the Party may very 
well be the one measure necessary to give it coherence in opposition, 
and a chance of return to power. The spectacle of Sir William 
Harcourt as leader of the Liberal Party in the House of Commons is 
one which cannot be regarded with unequivocal delight. But it 
would only be possible in Opposition, and in face of Lord Rosebery’s 
absence from the House of Commons, on condition that Mr. Asquith 
were retained as his first lieutenant. In the Cabinet, as everybody 
acquainted with its history knows, the three wisest men have been 
Lord Rosebery, Mr. Acland, and Mr. Asquith. 

It is something of a coincidence that the three men who especially 
promise the highest kind of distinction in statesmanship have all had 
brief careers. Ten or twelve years ago who thought much of Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Asquith? Two were promising 
second-raters, the third was unknown. ‘“ The worst of our system,” 
said a don in an Oxford common room, “is that nobody ever hears 
anything of our crack men. Look at Asquith; what a career he had 
here, and now his name is never mentioned!”” The Home Secretary, 
indeed, is a man of just two Parliaments. His reputation was a-making 
in the last two or three years of the Parliament of 1886—it was com- 
pletely established in the first Session of the Parliament of 1892. 
Yet there is nothing meteor-like in his career. Mr. Asquith never was 
a very young man, and he is not in the least likely to “‘ go off” as he 
becomes an older one. The most significant feature of his success has 
been the way in which he has altered at once the pace and the tone of 
his own party’s statesmanship. The world still hears of Sir George 
Trevelyan and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. But it also asks: What is going 
to happen to them when every man who does not contribute the most 
strenuous kind of service to modern Liberalism will have to justify his 
place on the Front Bench? No one to-day asks any such question 
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about Mr. Asquith and Mr. Acland. The helpless way in which some 
of their elder colleagues turned to them, borrowed their methods, and 
followed their lead, is a measure not simply of their personal value, 
but of the extremity of their party’s need. 

It is, perhaps, the best tribute to a very precious kind of talent 
that, in Mr. Asquith’s case, he has never assumed for himself the gift 
of genius. What he does possess is the talent—the gift of that 
portentous person, the Modern Fairy—of beating more accomplished, 
though not on the whole abler men than himself. While he is 
nothing like so literary as Lord Salisbury or Mr. John Morley, 
he makes much more adroit speeches than either of them. He is 
not so great a lawyer as Sir Charles Russell or Sir John Rigby, but he 
is a more effective Parliamentary exponent of the law. Mr. Balfour 
excels him in the finer kind of verbal fence, but he is hardly so good a 
pioneer of a Bill. Mr. Asquith is not yet so accomplished a swords- 
man as Mr. Chamberlain, yet, with one exception, he has come out 
victorious from his encounters with the member for West Birmingham. 
Mr. Matthews is a very clever man, but he was as hopeless a failure as 
Home Secretary as Mr. Asquith was an unqualified success. 

One danger, perhaps, besets Mr. Asquith which lies in wait for all 
able men who have succeeded without themselves belonging to the class 
which still monopolises most of the prizes of English life. Like Mr. 
Chamberlain, he has been taken up by Society, though he has not gone 
through the preliminary process of being abused before being flattered 
and courted by it. His Oxford training saved him from the slights delibe- 
rately inflicted on the nouveau riche from Birmingham, the provincial 
Radical who was going to upset the old laws of political development, 
and run the machine without asking leave from half-a-dozen London 
drawing-rooms. Mr. Asquith has become a society lion, he has been 
an attendant on smart sets, and he would have been more than human 
if he had not been moved by the interest shown in his personality and 
career. But the pleasure of social triumphs is not likely to blind a man 
of intelligence to the fact that no statesman in these days can hope to 
shine unless he makes politics the business of his life—unless he gives 


to his career the unity and intensity which has, above everything else, 
been the hall-mark of Mr. Gladstone's life. The late Prime Minister 
is not the most Radical of statesmen—far less, indeed, of a modern 
Radical than is his successor, who is, perhaps, the most sympathetic 
personality in the front rank of English politics. But it is doubtful 
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whether any man coming of the upper middle-class and spending his 
life almost entirely with the aristocracy, was ever less influenced by the 
tone of drawing-rooms and country houses. Mr. Gladstone’s soul has, 
in this sense, been ‘‘a star, and dwelt apart.” The younger man, born 
to a different age than the days when Mr. Gladstone was young, and 
whose life-work may largely be concerned with the break-up of the old 
order, may have to set his face with some hardihood towards the track 
along which alone power is likely to lie. His intellectual defect is that 
he is not a man of one idea—devout like Mr. Gladstone, a fanatic for 
his order like Lord Salisbury, a pious doctrinaire like Mr. Courtney. He 
will never have a fad; he is not likely to burden himself with illusions. 
Perhaps it would be better for him if he did. The réle of the strong 
man has now and then, indeed, seemed to have a certain dramatic 
appeal to his imagination. Mr. Asquith looks now and then as if he 
would like to play it. ‘‘ You are quite right to be firm,” said a Liberal 
member to the Home Secretary, ‘‘ but need you look so very firm?’ No 
doubt also his clear head and lawyer’s sense now and then drive him 
to the more superficial view 6f policy and action. Democracy, as a 
rule, is a steed best ridden on the snaffle. But itis possible that Mr. 
Asquith may occasionally be tempted to take a rather vigorous pull on 
the curb. The error is a young man’s mistake and corrects itself. It 
is more pertinent to remember the magnitude of the services which that 
same young man has rendered to a combination that looked sadly like 
coming to the end of its intellectual tether. Mr. Asquith has saved his 
Government ; he will almost certainly come to lead his Party. 











THE TWO BABYLONS: LONDON AND CHICAGO. 


ORE than thirty years ago a young Kaffir who had visited 
M London described, on his return to South Africa, his 
impressions of the city. He said that London, the great place of 
the English, was greater than all the great places of other countries. 
** Their cities,” he said, ‘ are like children to London. Paris is large 
and so is Berlin, but London is the mother and could hold one in 
each arm.” As the Kaffir said of Berlin and of Paris, so I may say 
to-day of New York and of Chicago. They are great places, but 
they are as children compared with London ; London is the mother 
and she could hold one of them in each of her arms. The popula- 
tion of Chicago is 1,400,000, and the population of New York 
1,800,000, while that of London, at the census of 1891, was 
4,200,000. The two great cities of America rolled into one are not 
equal to the great Babylon on the Thames. London, the Americans 
will be prompt to reply, has had a thousand years in which to 
grow, whereas Chicago is but the seedling of yesterday. That is 
no doubt true. In the year 1812, when the Pottawatomie Indians 
massacred the white inhabitants of fort Dearborn, three years before 
the battle of Waterloo, the population of London was about a 
million. Eighty years ago, Chicago started with nothing, 
whereas London had a million of inhabitants. In the eighty 
years which have passed since then, London has added to 
her population three millions, whereas the total population of Chicago 
to-day is barely half that number. So far as the building of a new 
city is concerned, London has beaten Chicago twice over. The only 
difference is that, whereas Chicago started with nothing, London had 
a huge nucleus of a million inhabitants. Still the fact remains, that 
in the 688 miles composed in the metropolitan police district, three 
millions of people have come to live in 1894, which is as much a new 
population as that which is to be found in the city on the shores of 
Lake Michigan. This is a very remarkable fact, look at it how we 
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please. There is nothing which the visitor hears more constantly in 
Chicago than the assertion that great allowances must be made 
because of the newness of the city. Seventy years ago, you are told, 
there were only a few log huts upon the site of the present city, 
where you, to-day, have a population rapidly mounting up towards two 
millions, for whom it was necessary to create houses, streets, railways, 
and all the necessities of civilised existence. That is, no doubt, true’; 
but it is equally true that London has had to create in the same 
period houses, streets, railroads, and all the appliances of civilisation 
for twice as many people as those which inhabit Chicago. New 
London—that is to say, the city which has come into existence outside 
the old London of 1812—is twice as great in mere numbers and many 
times greater in other things than the city of Chicago. Therefore, 
even in the phenomenal aggregation of population within the lifetime 
of a single individual, London has no reason to fear comparison with 
Chicago. 

The growth of London is even more remarkable than that of 
Chicago, because Chicago started with no dead weight in the shape of 
a debased, pauperised, and degraded class such as has swarmed 
from times immemorial in the slums of London. The builders of the 
new Babylon on the Thames which has sprung up around our 
capital had not the immense advantage of virgin soil and a territory 
upon which the city builder could lay out his plans as he pleased, 
without fear of vested interests other than those of the prairie wolf 
and the wandering Indian. The result has been that our English 
Babylon is not so much a building as a growth. Chicago is laid out 
in regular parallelograms, a city made by the surveyor and the archi- 
tect, who, with practically unlimited space in which to build, have mapped 
out the city with a carpenter’s rule, with straight avenues running 
north and south, intersected at right angles by equally straight streets 
running east and west. In the blocks made by the intersection of 
these thoroughfares, the citizens reside in dwellings planned eut with 
something approaching to the geometrical monotony ofa honeycomb. In 
London there is nothing of this. From the parent stock branches have 
been thrown out in all directions, and it would be as idle to attempt to 
reduce greater London to mathematical exactitude as it would be to 
rule straight the branches of an oak tree. North and south, east and 
west, the great umbrageous growth of the city has spread, covering whole 
countries with its shadow, and lacking, until quite recently, any common 
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céntre, or any consciousness of civic existence. In this, Chicago had 
advantage of London. Far more than any city, excepting Paris, Chicago 
has a civic consciousness. Londoners live in London, but Chicagoans 
both live and believe in Chicago. The city has become to be, 
in a kind of a way, a substitute fora deity. In this the Chicagoans 
resemble the ancient Romans, whose devoticn to their seven-hilled city 
was even greater than that which the Chicagoans pay to the city 
which they have reared on the level marsh on the edge of Lake 
Michigan. There is some hope that the London County Council may 
succeed in creating a more vivid sense of civic consciousness in the 
heterogeneous conglomeration of humanity which looks up to the civic 
Parliament at Spring Gardens. But that is still to come. 

Chicago spreads over nearly 200 miles of territory. The area 
patrolled by the Metropolitan Police is 688 square miles. But, 
whereas the builders of the new London have paved their city and 
made it habitable, the greater part of Chicago is still half-baked. 
One of the most interesting pictures of Chicago of to-day is con- 
tained in the report of the postmaster of the city. He contrasts 
the difficulties of postal service in Chicago with those which exist 
in the eastern cities, and points out that of the 2,400 miles over 
which his carriers have to deliver letters, 800 are unpaved. An 
unpaved street means that in winter the houses stand on the 
edge of strips of morass, while in summer they are swept with 
dust storms which would facilitate the acclimatisation of the citizens 
in the desert of Sahara. So at least they say, for as I was not 
in Chicago during the summer, I can only speak of the dust at 
second hand. The Windy City, however, has an unenviable pre- 
eminence in this respect. As it is with paving, so it is with sewage. 
The mayor mentioned to me casually that there was an area within 
the city limits of ten square miles in which a hundred thousand 
people were living, and which had no main drain. It will probably 
remain without one until an epidemic of cholera or of typhoid forces 
the necessity of sanitation upon the inhabitants. The side walks 
in Chicago are for the most part made of wood. There are 3,000 
odd miles of side-walk constructed of wood, 241 of stone, and 
333 of concrete. Almost the only natural obstacle in the city 
which interferes with the regularity of the streets is the Chicago 
River, a narrow but extremely useful inlet of the lake, 
which winds its way through the heart of the business portions 
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of the city, and necessitates the construction of no fewer than 
54 bridges and three tunnels. This river, Chicago has succeeded 
in polluting as foully as London polluted the Thames. Lake 
Michigan, into which the sewage of the city flows, is also the source 
of the water supply, the water being pumped from intakes situated 
four miles from the shore. This arrangement, however convenient, is 
only temporary. A great canal is now in process of construction, 
which will conduct the sewage of the city overland until it reaches the 
Mississippi River, when it will be finally deposited in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the health of Chicago is 
exceptionally good. The death-rate is one of the lowest of any of the 
great cities on the American continent, and is frequently as low as, 
or even lower, than that of London. The numerous open spaces and 
the wide streets make it impossible to keep out the fresh air from the 
prairies on one side, and the lake on the other, and the fact that 
the city has been peopled by the healthiest and most adventurous 
members of every race, tends to give it an enviable pre-eminence 
among American cities, and counterbalance its natural disadvantage 
of being situated on a marsh. 

The last day I was in Chicago, I ascended the Auditorium 
Tower, which may be regarded as the Chicago substitute for the 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Auditorium building, with its 
observatory tower, is about one of the ugliest pieces of architecture 
which was ever reared, either in the Old World or the New. There is a 
tendency on the part of architects in the New World to imitate the 
Aztecs in the huge savage clumsiness of their edifices. It would, however, 
be cruel to hold the Aztecs responsible for the monstrous hulk of hewn 
stone from which the weather man keeps watch and ward over the 
Lake Shore City. It was a dull day, although the air was bright and 
keen. There was sunshine on the lake, which brought into all the more 
vivid contrast the murky, wreathing pall of smoke which covered the 
city. Chicago, unlike its eastern rivals, burns a soft coal which 
produces even more smoke than that which is vomited forth from the 
innumerable chimneys of London. On one side there stretched, as far 
as the eye could see, a vast expanse of bright blue water, unflecked 
even by a single wreath of smoke, while on the shore stretched inward, 
as far as the eye-could reach, there was nothing but a confused chaos 
of chimneys of factories and dwelling-houses belching forth smoke 
which the wind seemed unwilling to carry away, but which coiled among 
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the roofs of the houses, and concealed from view all but those imme- 
diately below. It seemed as if all the Kingdom of Heaven lay stretched 
out on one side, while on the other was the smoke of Tophet. London 
has no such dark canopy of smoke as that which broods over Chicago. 
London, of course, has its fogs. Therein we enjoy a pre-eminence 
in discomfort and gloom in which we have no rivals. A light grey fog 
settled down on Chicago shortly after I came to the city, and the 
papers were good enough to say that a London fog had been laid on 
for my special benefit in order to make me feel at home. It seemed 
to make them uncomfortable, but it was no more a London fog than a 
London office building is a Chicago sky-scraper. It was a tolerably 
thick, grey, misty fog, in which it was somewhat difficult to find one’s 
way, but it did not bear even the remotest resemblance to the 
Egyptian darkness which often shrouds London streets in sulphurous 
gloom. 

Two-thirds of Chicago is built of wood. That, in itself, is sufficient 
to make a great difference between it and any English city. There are 
spacious boulevards of villa residences built of solid stone, but even in 
the heart of the city, side by side with eighteen and twenty-storied 
buildings, are to be found wooden shanties, as if to emphasise, by way 
of contrast, the difference between the old city and the new. 

The streets of Chicago are wide, badly paved, or not paved at all, 
and exceeding dirty. They are likely to be dirtier still this year, as 
economies due to the deficiency of cash in the municipal exchequer 
have led to a still further diminution of the force of scavengers. They 
are lighted by gas for the most part, but in many districts by 
electricity. Chicago uses the electric light more lavishly than any 
other city I have ever visited. The electrical illumination of New 
York is like a farthing candle compared with that of Chicago. 

The streets are wider than ;those of London, but, per contra, they 
are crowded to a degree almost incredible to an Englishman by 
railways. London has solved the problem of rapid transit by under- 
ground railways and overhead railways. Our underground railways, if 
they were only worked, as they surely must be some day, by 
electricity instead of steam, are far in advance of any other system 
of communication. Where our railways are not underground, they 
are carried overhead by solidly-constructed viaducts. In Chicago the 
tracks run along the streets, and across the streets, in the most 
appalling fashion. There are nearly 1,500 miles of railway in the city 
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limits, without making allowance for double tracks. Level-crossings 
are numbered by the hundred. In every direction you hear the 
ding-dong, ding-dong, of the engine bell, which seems to sound a 
never-ceasing dirge for the victims massacred at level-crossings and 
on the unprotected tracks. Last year in Chicago 430 persons were 
killed outright by the railways; how many were injured I was unable 
to ascertain. No sight impressed me more painfully than the number 
of the halt and maimed whom you meet on crutches in the streets. 
You would imagine that Chicago was just emerging from a war. 

The steam railroads, as they call them, serve the suburbs rather than 
the city. The task of conveying the citizens to and from their places 
of business is undertaken by the tramway companies, or the street 
railways, and the elevated railroads. The latter are much the more rapid 
and convenient. They are run up on iron tressles, supported by slender 
iron standards, and are at present worked by steam engines. Electri- 
city is, however, soon to supersede steam as the motor on account of 
its superior cheapness. Accidents are not frequent, although one day 
last winter a train narrowly escaped destruction by the sudden sub- 
sidence of a section of the elevated track. The street railways do 
most of the work. There are fifteen companies, but three, paying 
respectively g, 11, and 24 per cent., have the bulk of the business. 
In an American city a street railway is worth more than a gold mine, 
and the way in which this valuable municipal asset is flung away by 
the trustees of the people is one of the grossest scandals of American 
life. The track is vilely laid, and one of the commonest sights in 
Chicago is a loaded cart upset in the street, one or both of the wheels 
having been wrenched off by the attempt to get off the track on to 
the roadway. The cars are often abominably overcrowded. In the 
main streets the endless cable supplies motive power; the cross 
streets are served by horsecars, while in the outskirts the admirable 
electric trolley ministers to the convenience of the citizens. The fare 
is uniform, 2}d. any distance, long or short. 

Many of the private palaces in Chicago are marvels of luxury. 
Mr. Potter Palmer’s residence on Lake Shore Drive is a magnificent 
reproduction in the New World of the best that the Old World can 
offer in architecture and in art. It is a palace worthy to be the seat 
of the uncrowned queen of the American Republic. Of the newspaper 
offices, the Herald is the newest, the most magnificent, and the best 
equipped. The hotels are brilliantly illuminated with the electric 
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light, but I was only four months in America, and it takes longer than 
four months for an Englishman to become acclimatised so far as to 
feel at home under the autocratic despotism of the American hotel 
clerk. 

I like the sky-scrapers. They are extremely convenient, and when 
they do not stand too close together and are constructed with some 
regard for architectural effect, they are by no means the nuisance 
that it is the fashion to regard them. Some of them are nothing more 
or less than huge packing cases pierced with loop-holes, hideous and 
depressing. Others, notably the Woman’s Temple and the Columbia 
Building, are distinct additions to the picturesque beauty of a city that 
is not much gifted with beauty by nature. The spectacle of these 
gigantic edifices looming up, huge and dark, like a perpendicular cliff, 
but lit up, tier above tier, with rows of brilliantly-illuminated windows, 
is very impressive. It is an immense convenience to have all the 
people with whom you do business under one roof, even although that 
roof is twenty or twenty-three storeys above the earth. These lofty 
edifices are very light. They are birdcages of steel veneered with 
terra-cotta. The framework goes up first, and the work of building 
the walls goes on simultaneously in the top storey and the bottom. 
All have an admirable service of lifts or elevators, and in the newer 
buildings every room is heated by radiators regulated by electricity. 

The fire department of Chicago is probably the best in the world. 
The lesson of the great fire taught the citizens that they must at any 
rate rescue that branch of the city service from the devastating blight 
of the spoils system. The organisation of the department is almost 
perfect. The discipline and esprit de corps of the firemen are beyond 
praise, and the annals of human heroism contain few finer or more 
terrible stories than those in which the fire-kings of Chicago sacrificed 
their lives. They have four firemen per 10,000 inhabitants, more than 
double the London proportion. Each citizen in London pays 6d. per 
head to the Fire Brigade, and his share of the annual loss by fire is 5s.; 
but the Chicago poll-tax is no less than 4s., and the annual loss per 
head by fire is over14s. Such, at least, are the figures given by Mr. 
Pickard, of Chicago, in the last number of the American Journal of 
Politics. 

Another admirable institution of the City of Chicago which might 
be adopted with advantage in our English Babylon is that of the 
police patrol waggon. At almost every block, certainly on every beat, 
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the constable on patrol has a call-box by which he can telephone to 
the nearest police station for assistance. Whether it is an incipient 
riot that is to be quelled, a drunken man to be conveyed to the station, 
or the yictims of some accident to be carried to the hospital, there is 
no meed for him to leave his beat. A single word through the 
telephone, and in a minute or two the clanging bell of the waggon is 
heard as it dashes down the streets as hard as two galloping horses 
can take it. Three or four policemen are in the waggon, a small 
mobile force constantly held in readiness to be hurled at the gallop 
in any direction at a moment’s notice. Before the crowd has had 
time to realise what is the matter, the patrol waggon is on the spot, the 
ringleaders are under arrest, and the waggon—with the captives—is 
rattling back to the police station, leaving the patrol man free to 
resume his usual round. 

The police force of Chicago consists of 2,726 men to 1,600,000 ; that 
of London, of 13,314 men to five millions population. All the police- 
men in Chicago carry stout clubs and loaded revolvers, with which, on 
occasion, they do not hesitate to shoot. The policemen are, on the 
whole, a fine body of men—Irishmen, for the most part; they have 
heavy work to do, and they do it very well under difficulties almost 
inconceivable by the London constable. They have immense power, 
and they use it after the usual fashion of policemen, to levy blackmail. 
The whole force is poisoned by politics, and its morale is greatly 
injured by the impossibility of obtaining justice against anyone who 
has a political pull. Justice, in the English acceptation of the word, 
is simply unrealised even in dreams in Chicago police courts, which, 
however, are no worse, if, indeed, they are not better, than the Justice 
Shops which correspond to our County Courts. 

The municipal ordinances of the City of Chicago are excellent. 
The only trouble is that they are not enforced. The law is explicit in 
forbidding saloons to keep open after midnight. But any saloon-keeper 
who stands in with the police never shuts his doors all night long. 
The law is severe against opium joints. But the pig-tailed heathen 
plies his trade under cover of police protection, for which, of course, due 
blackmail must be paid. But the most flagrant scandal of all is the 
case of the gambling hells. Gaming houses run wide open night and 
day in Chicago, although the law of the State of Illinois and the 
municipal ordinances of the City of Chicago expressly forbid gambling. 
There are said to be from 1,500 to 2,000 gamblers, regular professionals, 
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who live and thrive in Chicago upon the profits of the gaming hells. 
One of these establishments which I visited had four faro, four 
roulette, five poker, and two hazard games running. Its wage bill is 
said to amount to £36,000 per annum.* 

This is only one of scores of establishments running wide open in 
Chicago, under the eyes of the police, every man of whom is 
sworn to enforce the law by seizing all the instruments of gaming, 
and arrest gamblers wherever he can find them. 

Nothing can be greater than the contrast between the awe in which 
the politician in London regards the Nonconformist conscience and 
the absolute indifference with which the Chicago politician regards the 
Christian sentiment of the community. So far as politics—city politics 
—go, you might imagine that there were no churches in Chicago, and 
that Mr. Moody had no existence. The churches and Mr. Moody may 
have saved the souls of many excellent citizens, but they have most 
egregiously failed in saving the city administration from going head- 
long to the devil. The saloon keepers and the gamblers run the city. 
Of the sixty-eight aldermen who occupy seats in the City Hall, not 
more than eighteen can, by any stretch of charity, be described as 
honest men. Several of them are saloon keepers; some are either 
gaming-house keepers, or are hand in glove with gaming-house keepers. 
Fifty of them are admittedly in the market ready to sell their votes and 
trade away the property of the city to the highest bidder. All this is 





* As this is a kind of curiosity in its way, I extract the figures as given in the 
Interocean. 


THE WEEKLY Pay ROLL oF VARNELL’s GAMING HOUSE AT 119 CLARK STREET. 


Twenty-four faro dealers ... roe .. at $40 $960 
Twelve roulette croupiers... an meg ae 420 
Six hazard men ce - ae 210 
Nine card dealers ... ~~ 35 315 
Three floor walkers... ee 150 
Three managers <- 225 
Three doorkeepers ... - oe go 
Two barkeepers _... at ese ww Oe 40 
Six porters o —* 8 48 
Eight outside men ... = wd ‘ony ae 240 
Forty cappers, bottlers, and bouncers ... ,, 15 600 





$3,298 per week, or 
$171,496 per annum. 
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notorious and undisputed. Yet the Boss of the Boodlers, the head of 
the ring of corrupt aldermen, was elected by a majority of two to one 
in his ward last month, although twelve brother boodlers disappeared 
from the council at the same time. All the arguments of all the 
reformers do not weigh a cent against the alderman’s distribution 
of Christmas turkeys, and the persuasive arguments of hard cash. 
Bribery at elections is general, treating universal. The whole municipal 
administration is run on the spoils system, and when I was in Chicago 
every nurse in the lunatic asylum was sent packing in order to make 
room for the nominees of the new Republican Commissioners who 
had succeeded in the Democratic majority. 

It is this which is the pestilent, poisonous gangrene of Chicago. 
Compared with that festering corruption which eats into the whole 
of the city administration, the houses of ill-fame are comparatively 
respectable institutions. Yet, although, there are a few efforts made 
to reclaim the poor Magdalens of the Levee, not a single missionary 
effort has been put forth to rescue the boodlers of the City Hall. What 
is still more strange, as yet not even the most languid attempt has been 
made to turn the rascals out. ‘‘ What is the use?” says cynical 
Chicago. ‘If we get rid of this crowd, we should get a worse crew 
in their place.” 

Chicago has at present the good fortune to have a capable, resolute, 
honest, young Mayor, who is heroically fighting against immense odds 
the battle of municipal honesty and, of course, reform. But as he is 
a Democrat the Republicans stand aloof, and as he is a Catholic the 
Protestants of the A.P.A. persuasion hold him in holy horror. For 
both religious bigotry and partisan rancour are far more rampant in 
Chicago than in London. There is a curious renaissance of Titus 
Oates and of Lord George Gordon visible all over the North-West. 
Chicago is not a religious city as a whole, and what religion there is 
seems to be largely Catholic. There are double as many attendants at 
Catholic churches as there are in the Protestant places of worship. 
Almost all the offices are held by Catholics. This is, for the most 
part, not because they are Catholics so much as because they are 
Irish. The Irish, being forbidden to rule their own country, have 
recouped themselves by ruling the great American cities. Mr. Pocock, 
writing in last month’s Forum, points out that the Irish, although in 
a minority everywhere, have for years past held almost a monopoly of 
municipal offices in the following cities :— 
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New York. Boston. Troy. Kansas City. 
Brooklyn. Chicago. Pittsburg. Omaha. 
Jersey City. _—_ Buffalo. St. Paul. New Orleans. 
Hoboken. Albany. St. Louis. San Francisco. 

In Chicago, the Irishman is everywhere to the front, and the 
Catholic Archbishop Feehan does not stretch out a finger to keep him 
in the straight path. The Mayor, although born in Buffalo, is a John 
Patrick Hopkins. The Chief of Police, Mr. Brennan, is a member of the 
Clan-na-Gael, who was born in Ireland. The City Treasurer was born 
in Ireland. The Chief of Detectives is Jno. D. Shea, an Irish- 
American, and so forth, and so forth. One-half of the aldermen and 
two-thirds of the policemen are Irish. They run the city, and are far 
more important in their own eyes and other people’s than they are 
anywhere else in the world. So convinced are some of them as to 
the supreme position of their race, that I had some difficulty in 
persuading an Irish housemaid that the Pope was not an Irishman. 
Her disgust at learning that he was only a Dago—Chicagoan for 
Italian—was as suggestive as it was amusing. 

I might go on for any length comparing and contrasting the two 
Babylons, but my space is filled. Babylon on the Thames is sinful 
enough, and faulty enough, to forbid any pharisaic exultation over the 
shortcomings of Babylon on Lake Michigan. But there is not an 
American in Chicago who does not admit that it would be an enormous, 
almost an inconceivable, improvement, if we could but level up the 
ethical standard of his City Hall to that which prevails from the 
highest to the lowest in the London County Council. 


W. T. STEAD. 





ANNIVERSAIRE. 
A WILL ROTHENSTEIN. 


“ Et j’avais cinquante ans quand cela m’arriva.”— Regnard. 


Je ne crois plus au langage des fleurs 

Et l’oiseau bleu pour moi ne chante plus 
Mes yeux se sont fatigués des couleurs 

Et me voici las d’appels superflus. 


C’est en un mot la triste cinquantaine 

Mon age mir, pour-tout fruit, tu ne portes 
Que vue hésitante et marche incertaine 

Et ta frondaison n’a que feuilles mortes. 


Mais des amis venus de |’étranger 
Nul n’est, dit-on, prophéte en son pays— 
Du moins ont voulu, non encourager, 
Consoler un peu ces lustres hais. 


Ils ont grimpé jusques 4 mon étage 

Et des fleurs plein leurs mains, d’un ton sans leurre, 
Souhaité gentiment a mon sot age, 

Beaucoup d’autres ans et santé meilleure. 


Et comme on buvait a ces voeux du coeur 
Le vin d’or qui rit dans le cristal fin 

I] m’a semblé que des bouquets en choeur 
Montaient des voix sur un air divin. 


Et comme le pinson de ma fenétre 
Et le canari son voisin de cage 

Pépiaient, joyeux, j’ai cru reconnaitre, 
L’oiseau bleu qui chantait dans le bocage. 


Paris, 30 Mars, 1894. PAauL VERLAINE. 





OUR DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


OTHING is more remarkable in these days, when the difficulty 
N of getting permanent and well-remunerated employment is so 
great, than the rooted and growing dislike among both sexes of the 
working classes in England to domestic service. However scarce 
work may be, however small the earnings of any other occupation, 
both young men and women will largely accept them in preference to 
anything that pertains to a servant’s work. It was not so formerly, 
when wages in service were much lower, and work much harder; 
when the principle that certain things pertained only to certain offices 
had not been recognised, when servants were willing to turn their 
hands to whatever came to them to do, and when the answer “ that is 
not my place”? was unknown. The standard of comfort was infinitely 
lower, the obvious wants and necessities of life, such as good food 
and decent lodgings, were considered luxuries; and, as regards the less 
material necessities of their existence, very little consideration was shown 
to them. One has only to go over any of the old houses in England, 
or, better still, in London, to see what was considered sufficiently good 
accommodation for servants. The women fared better than the 
men, for though relegated to the attics under the roof, with the heat of 
the summer sun warming their rooms to suffocation, and without fire- 
places, so that the want of ventilation in summer was nearly as un- 
bearable as the bitter cold of winter, they still enjoyed some light 
and air, which the men-servants never enjoyed; underground, dark, 
badly-ventilated rooms were their lodgings—a bed in the servants’ 
hall, or in any dark hole or corner, being good enough for them; 
and though this condition of things is vastly improved, there 
are many houses still in the most fashionable parts of London 
where the want of space and impossibility of building continue the 
worst evils of former days. These houses, however, fortunately, are 
few, and were the many Acts for housing the working classes put into 
force, underground sleeping rooms would become obsolete. The great 
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improvements which London has undergone during the last forty 
years have affected the upper rooms for servants, the old-fashioned 
houses with their low rooms are fast disappearing, and Mansard roofs 
have changed rooms at the top into some of the most sanitary parts 
of the house, where more air and sunshine is procurable than on 
the lower floors. In regard to these matters, the change that has 
come over the lives and surroundings of servants is enormous, and 
the consideration shown for them by their masters is another 
indication of the alteration in their lives. No one can say that the 
life of a servant in a well-appointed house is a hard or uncomfortable 
one, or that they are over-worked. There are times, undoubtedly, 
when the pressure of work is heavy, but it is succeeded by periods 
when there is plenty of leisure, and ordinarily the routine is 
so monotonous that it becomes mechanical, and, therefore, not 
arduous. The improvement has also spread to their living, for 
no one knows better than the housekeeper how very particular 
servants are about food, etc. Not only must their food be ample, but it 
must be well cooked, and of such variety as to make it an important 
item in the work of the cuisine. It will be understood we are now 
considering the condition of servants in the employment of well-to-do 
people in England, and not those in establishments such as the Royal 
Family, or of very rich and exceptional people, which are conducted 
on other lines. 

A complaint which was not uncommon formerly, is now never 
made, namely, that servants are underfed. It was not the 
custom in those times to give them the same amount of 
meat as they now consume. Bread and cheese was a more 
important item in their daily food, certainly among women-servants, 
but they now eat an amount of meat and solid food which would 
tax the digestion of the strongest. Their work, no doubt, enables 
them to partake of more solid nourishment than people who lead 
more sedentary lives, but one cannot refrain from the suspicion that 
the quantity of meat eaten, and the strong tea and beer which they 
consume, are often more responsible for the illnesses from which 
servants suffer than over-work or under-feeding. The food of the 
upper servants is very much that of their masters (minus the extra 
delicacies they might easily, and with advantage to themselves, dispense 
with) ; and that of the whole household is an extraordinary contrast to 
what it would be in their own homes. If we really examine carefully 
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into what seems the great drawback to a servant’s life, namely, the 
want of independence, and the difficulty of getting out, it does not 
amount to a system of great hardship. As regards women-servants, it 
must be an advantage for them, when they are young, to be under 
such control as will only admit of their having a limited amount of 
going out (especially at night, for they seldom ask for it during the 
day), which necessitates their return at regular hours. This restraint 
is always distasteful to the young of any class or sex, and they 
share it in common with the young ladies of the house, who would 
also like to be allowed more freedom in many directions which 
custom and experience have deemed unadvisable. No respectable 
servant is ever refused her ‘‘ time” out, nor are their opportunities un- 
duly rare, or limited as to hours. Men-servants can generally get out, 
for the best of all reasons—that they insist on it, and when not 
needed at home they have quite liberty enough, when one remembers 
the endless temptations which public-houses and billiard saloons 
offer on every hand in London, and when one knows of the many 
cases where they have ruined themselves in betting and drinking. 

If we now examine the question of wages, we see the real 
advantage of domestic service over almost every other employment. 
In no other occupation or position in life have any class food, board, 
and lodging—and, in the case of men-servants, clothing—found for them. 
Whatever may befall them, their lodging and their food is as secure as 
any 2} per cent. Government investment; and if we take the scale of 
their wages, we at once see how favourably it contrasts with the 
earnings of other workpeople. Compare, for instance, the salary 
of a governess in an ordinary English family with that of the butler. 
The former must be a lady by birth and education who, before she 
can get employment, has spent a certain part of her capital in her 
education, and at the beginning considers herself lucky if she gets £50 
to £60 a year. She has to dress well, pay her journeys, her doctor’s 
bill, and often keep herself during her holidays—which, in most families, 
are compulsory. The latter starts at about fifteen or sixteen years of 
age without any previous outlay, and, if he is steady and a good servant, 
can, by the time he is the same age as the governess, earn from 
£35 to £40 a year and his clothing, and while her salary remains 
nearly stationary, he has risen to be butler, and, with his perquisites, is 
earning higher wages than she, with no position to keep up, which 
makes his a far more lucrative post, while his wardrobe is replenished 
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from time to time by his master. Surely there can be no doubt 
as to which is the easier life. What is the restraint of his 
life in comparison to hers, condemned to pass every moment of the 
day with her charges, who may be—as they often are—little fiends, from 
whom she cannot get away, except during her holidays, and towards 
whom she must exercise the greatest patience and kindness, and never 
relax her vigilance for a moment ? 

The lady’s maid is, perhaps, the servant whose position, as 
regards qualifications, comes nearest to that of the governess, 
for she often has to pay for an apprenticeship, either in time or 
money, before she can earn much, but the wages of a very good 
maid, from £35 to £45 and her mistress’s wardrobe, cannot certainly 
be called insufficient or much less than that of the governess, while 
her responsibilities are mil. The salaries of housemaids, and the 
train of female servants of a like kind, are all large in comparison, as 
there is no outlay required to qualify them in the first instance. 
Perhaps the most envied of any post of domestic service is that 
of housekeeper, where, as in a large house, there is no manual labour, 
and where the position is one of very dignified responsibility. It has 
always appeared to us strange that such positions are not filled when 
possible by ladies, though we believe there are one or two which 
have proved very successful. It is one where a lady who has 
had a house of her own, and who understands the value and appreciates 
the beauty of the art-treasures of many of the great houses of England, 
might lead a pleasant existence, and where her employers would find 
the absolute integrity required for such a place. Any woman who 
has had a place of her own must understand enough of housekeeping 
to make, with a good staff of servants, a valuable housekeeper. 

We come now to the most important part of a household, namely, 
the kitchen, and there we waive our contention that servants have 
now no right to complain of the conditions of modern life, and go so 
far as to say it would be difficult to over-rate the desagréments of a 
cook’s life and impossible to pay a good one too highly. 

The work of this department is ceaseless and of endless variety. The 
apprenticeship is the hardest in the whole gamut of domestic service, 
for the embryo cook, as scullery-maid, has the life of a slave. It 
is one of an endless struggle with dirt in its most aggressive and 
repulsive forms, and, unlike other work, when one enemy is conquered 
another takes his place. It isalso hard, because it falls on a girl when 
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she is growing and when fresh air and regular meals are almost a 
necessity; and she seldom gets one or the other. It is scrub, scrub, 
from morning till night, and few know how many girls go down 
in the struggle. The higher rank of kitchen-maid is hardly less severe, 
and when the highest point is reached, it requires qualities of organisa- 
tion, punctuality, and resource which we consider are almost unattain- 
able in any other profession. How very little do we consider at a 
dinner in London, where the dinner hour means anything between 
the hour named and three-quarters of an hour later, the difficulty that 
must arise in sending it up? If we remember that everything has to 
come at a given moment, everything in its turn, that it is of infinite 
variety, that every sauce must be ready to come up with its own flat, 
nothing overdone or underdone, and that the whole dinner must be 
served in little over an hour, and compare it with almost any other 
achievement, we say there is nothing like it. The responsibility falls 
on one woman, and she must be as capable as a great general to 
direct and carry out the most important and intricate details, and 
to have her army in such a state of organisation and discipline 
that she can depend on her orders being faithfully executed. 
Perhaps the most trying part of her work is that it has to 
be carried out in a temperature often almost unbearable, and 
at an almost express speed, and that combined with the anxiety, 
noise, and strain on the cook’s temper, is quite enough to 
account for the not unusual failing of that class of servants. The 
work of the kitchen is incessant, and therefore less well paid than 
any other branch of domestic service. How much of the happiness 
and success of life depends on a good digestion, and how inseparable 
that is from good cooking, is only another way of saying that we owe 
much cf our good fortune in life to our cook, and she, we contend, 
can never be overpaid. We are often apt to forget that our servants 
are but human like ourselves, and only different in the sense that 
we rule and the others serve, and many of the complaints of 
bad servants, etc., with which we are overpowered, would be 
obviated if a little more kindness and consideration were shown by 
us to our dependents. We are always hearing of the old servants 
who were friends and not servants, and we weep over their extinction; 
but we think they would still be forthcoming, were our lives less 
artificial than they are. When households were smaller and servants 
came from the property belonging to their employer, the old 
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familiarity and affection which subsisted was the natural outcome of an 
unique position, and while the facilities of communication were less, 
it was almost impossible for a country lad or lass to reach the 
fairy city, whose streets were supposed to be paved with gold, 
so that they went into service in the big house, married from there, 
and settled down to a peaceful, if humdrum, life in their native parish. 
The iron horse and compulsory education has, however, burst the 
bubble, the fairy dream has vanished, and now boys and girls must 
be clerks, teachers, and young ladies in shops, factory girls, anything 
but servants. 

Let us take the highest rate of wages in each trade, and 
contrast that with the wages earned by domestic servants; and we 
must not lose sight of the most important factor in the case, namely, 
that all factory and trade work is fluctuating and uncertain, and that 
some, owing to the constant change of fashions, often entirely disappear, 
while domestic work is permanent. Trousers and vest makers earn from 
2s. to 3s. a day during the season (Easter to August), and are less rarely 
out of work than others. Juvenile suit makers earn in full work ros. 
a week for the same time. Shirt finishers earn 8d.a day, or 4s. a week. 
Button-hole and gusset makers 5d. a dozen, by which a good worker 
could earn 2d. an hour. Tie makers can earn 8d. a dozen, or at 
a rate of from 14d. to 4d. an hour. Parasol and umbrella makers can 
earn, if fairly skilled, tos. a week. Furriers earn, that is to say good 
hands, 10s. to 12s. a week, rising to 18s., but that only for a short 
period. Match makers are paid 2d. per gross; if a good worker, 
making 56 hours a week, she can earn Its. 7d., but during the summer 
months work is slack. Book folders and book sewers earn from 
gs. to I1s.a week. Laundresses receive from 3s. to 4s. a day, and 
collar ironers from 8s. a week for three to four days a week. 

Dock Labourers, 1.e., the most preferred hands, earn from 15s. 
to £1 a week, while the casual labourer only 12s. to 15s. a week, 
supposing their earnings were spread over all the year. A journeyman 
tailor may earn £2 10s. a week during the busy season; but his 
average, from {1 to £2, will depend on his skill. The work is paid 
by the piece, and 6d., 7d., or 8d. an hour is the usual rate of payment, 
and these figures represent the highest rate of payment, while a man is 
in work generally only for a few months in every year. Out of 
these earnings a man has to pay rent and his living expenses, to say 
nothing of clothes; while in a large number of cases, such as butlers 
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and coachmen, besides their wages and clothing, a house is often 
provided for them. 

If we compare these figures with those of the wages earned in 
domestic service, it is at once evident that there is no comparison as 
to which is the most secure and certain career for a man or 
woman. There must be something fundamentally wrong with the 
system when we are told how many servants are out of work, and 
how difficult it is to get good servants. When we contrast the 
lives of young men and women beginning life under other circum- 
stances, and know of their struggles and failures, we cannot but think 
that something might be done to make domestic service more attractive 
to them, and that the fault lies as much at the door of the employer 
as of the employé. The drudgery of any profession is distasteful, 
domestic service is not an exception, and its hardness is enhanced by 
the fact that the newest and lowest servant has to bear the giant's 
share of the work. The “odd man” and the “ scrub” are always the 
victims of the thoughtlessness and selfishness of the servants above 
them, and the master or mistress cannot always be at hand to see that 
the work is properly apportioned and carried out. In every other rank 
of life, indeed in almost every employment, we find a greater readiness to 
help one another, while among servants the dread of being “‘ imposed on” 
has become a real bogey, and “ that is not my work” is their gospel. If 
this is the case in very large houses, it holds true in smaller establish- 
ments ; and,in houses where one servant has to do all the work for 
a mistress as incapable and ignorant as herself, the life is one of real 
slavery, and no condition deserves more pity than that of the poor little 
slavey on whom the work of a small house falls. Those who weather 
the storm and rise successfully are very few, for it needs super- 
human qualities of constitution and character to overcome their 
environment, and many are the cases of broken-down little girls of 
sixteen and seventeen years old that come across one’s path. We are 
overwhelmed with reasons and cures for the dislike of domestic service, 
but none are altogether right. We are told that there are 14,000 servants 
out of work who cannot get situations, and, on the other hand, that there 
are no good servants to be had; there must be some juste milieu 
between these two assertions, yet where can we find it ? 

The popularity and increase of flats in our large towns is the 
outcome of the servant difficulty, and while it must diminish their 
labour will also diminish the numbers. In America it solved the 
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difficulty of one of their most pressing domestic questions, and is 
doing the same in England. The increasing demands of servants are 
making housekeeping a very expensive affair, and flats are making 
life easier and cheaper by enabling people to dispense with them. 
The flats now being erected in London are being filled by people 
whose incomes will not admit of them having a large array of servants, 
and in time we shall probably find everyone, except the very well-to-do, 
adopt them in preference to houses, so that we shall have the army of un- 
employed domestics largely increased. It is seeing this position looming 
not far ahead that urges us to discuss the question, because it is one that 
will disastrously affect thousands of men and women in England, and who 
will, as they fall out of work, find it impossible to get employment. In 
the Colonies nearly all of them would find ready work, but the dislike 
to emigration is too deeply embedded in English servants to make 
that a practical solution. That there is a large demand for servants, 
no one reading the advertisements of any daily or provincial paper can 
doubt, and that there are thousands seeking work is also an undoubted 
fact. Why, when, as we have attempted to show, domestic service in 
all save one particular compares most favourably with every other 


profession, it is not eagerly sought after is the mystery requiring 


solution. The secret must lie in some compromise where servants 


will realise that there is no such a thing as absolute independence 
in life, and that we are all part of a great family, dependent on each 
other, and that there is nothing degrading in service or very glorious 
in the emancipation they covet, and where the employers must also 
learn that those dependent on them are flesh and blood like them- 
selves, with the same weaknesses and faults as well as the same 
aspirations and dreams, and that more consideration and forbearance on 
their part would raise domestic service to one of the most eagerly 
sought occupations in England. 
Mary JEUNE. 
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T will be long before the summer of 1893 is forgotten in England. 
| Its effect upon vegetation of every degree was very notable. 
The long, warm spring brought trees and shrubs into flower 
three weeks or a month before their usual time; the summer heat 
which followed ripened off the seed of such species as bear fruit in our 
latitude, after which some of them completed their annual growth 
and prepared for the repose of winter; others, stimulated by excessive 
sunshine into abnormal activity, matured a second growth, which, in 
the case of young specimens of A bies (picea) nobilis, from five to thirty 
years old, and probably older, is not inferior to the first growth either 
in length or quality. Others, again, anticipating the functions of the 
coming spring, burst out in a second crop of bloom. This was especially 
the case with those plants which bear flowers on the old wood, such 
as laburnums, rhododendrons, and clematis of the montana section. 
These are early-flowering species, of which the habit is to make growth 
after the blooming season. This growth, duly ripened, becomes the 
old wood of the succeeding spring; but, under the extraordinary con- 
ditions of the last summer and autumn, it seems to have been 
impossible for some individuals of these species to restrain the activity 
which should have been stored up for another season, and so we were 
treated to a second inflorescence. 

It is never safe to count your chickens before they are hatched, 
or your flowers before they blow, but there is good reason to anticipate 
that in 1894 there will be a splendid display of bloom on those plants 
which flower on the old wood. Not more than a few scattered 
individuals have spent their energy in autumn flowering; the rest 
have ripened every twig; within them, now leafless and still, there 
must be garnered a store of blossom ready to burst forth with the 
broadening light of spring. This anticipation must be modified, 
however, in respect of those trees which were encouraged to bear an 
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excessive weight of fruit during last year.* Seldom have English 
orchards been so prolific as in 1893, and it is impossible to calculate 
to what extent the trees may have been exhausted, or how far that 
exhaustion may have been replenished by the geniality of the season. 
One thing, however, may be predicted with tolerable certainty, namely, 
that the hawthorn, which flowered but meagrely in 1893 and con- 
sequently bore not more than half a crop of haws, will produce a 
magnificent display next May and June, and those persons who are so 
happy as to have the disposal of their own time ought not to leave 
this out of account in arranging their holidays. 

But it is especially in respect of London trees—those which we 
have, those we might have, and those which we must do without—that 
the summer of 1893 left us some important lessons to learn: dry and 
hot all over England it was especially dry and hot in and around 
London, and drought and heat are conditions to which London trees 
are continually liable; another, unhappily one which increases with 
the annual growth of our huge city, being coal smoke. 

Now, in spite of these adverse conditions, and, it must be added, 
in spite of our disregard of them in the choice of species to plant, 
London is better supplied with trees than any other town approaching 
it in size. ‘‘ Leafy London” was a favourite boast of Leigh Hunt’s, 
and although the town has doubled its area since his day, it is still as 
difficult now as he declared it was in those to find a single street from 
some pownt in which a tree or trees may not be seen. 

And, indeed, a direct physical influence may be traced to 
the presence of many trees in a town. Everybody knows—it is 
the Londoner’s just boast—that London is the healthiest town in 
Great Britain, if not in the world. Not only so, but it actually bears 
favourable comparison with some of the country districts. 

If, then, there were no more than a reasonable suspicion that 
foliage does sensibly contribute to the health and comfort of 
Londoners, as it undoubtedly does to their pleasure, it would be of 
some importance to consider to what extent this ingredient of our 
well-being has been secured, and what kinds of vegetation succeed 
best in the atmosphere of large, smoke-canopied towns. 

Can there be imagined any function more important in a town like 
London, where 4,000,000 pair of human lungs, not to mention those 





* This was written in January last, and already, in April, the forecast has been fulfilled 
by the plum and cherry trees. 
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of horses and dogs, are continually pouring forth carbonic acid and 
devouring oxygen, where, moreover, every lighted fire is engaged in the 
same process, and houses are being built at the rate of a thousand 
a month. It becomes of the utmost moment to our huge population 
that not only our parks and squares, but, so far as may be, even our 
streets should be furnished with verdure in a healthy state. 

In a healthy state, be it observed, for unless the tissues of vegetables 
are maintained in a state of active vitality, a morbid process sets in, 
whereby they not only cease to exhale oxygen for our use, but actually 
produce carbonic acid to our detriment. It is not enough to have 
trees, we must have vigorous trees, and the conditions of a large town 
are such that the number of species able to grow vigorously is 
extremely limited. Far more constant attention is required to keep 
trees healthy in London than suffices in the country. Now anyone 
may see with half an eye that, neither in the selection of species 
for planting, nor in care of them when planted, is enough considera- 
tion shown by those responsible in London. The Office of Works, 
with its numerous staff and ample command of money, does its part 
fairly well, but the condition of some of the squares in private manage- 
ment is nothing short of lamentable. 

London trees have two chief enemies to contend with; the first 
of these being twofold, namely, summer heat and drought—heat 
multiplied many times by refraction from buildings and pavement, 
and drought intensified in effect because every part of the metropolitan 
area is drained to the uttermost. 

The second enemy of town trees is fog polluted by the discharge. 
from countless chimneys. The contents of London fog chiefly dele- 
terious to vegetable life are, 1st, sulphuric acid, which eats into 
woody fibre, and is, therefore, injurious to trees and shrubs; 2nd, 
sulphurous acid, which acts on the softer tissues, disintegrates the 
cellular passages, and destroys the vitality of soft-wooded plants; and 
3rd, finely divided carbon known to sorrowing housewives as smuts.* 
A clean stem is essential to the health of most trees; green bark 
acts in a similar way to the leaves, and the cells and vessels of 
the bark are concerned with the circulation of sap. When these 
become clogged with smut their function is interrupted, the tree 











* A most interesting analysis and explanation of the action of urban fog upon 
cultivated plants was contributed by Professor Oliver to the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society for August, 1893. 
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languishes and ultimately dies; its circulatory system has been 
deranged. In like manner, when leaves become covered with 
blacks, the respiratory system is disordered with similar unhappy 
effect. Obviously, then, the trees best adapted for London planting 
are those which renew their bark rapidly and rely on their leaves for 
respiration during only half the year. Unhappily, the last considera- 
tion proscribes nearly all evergreens. Dr. Maxwell Masters, a high 
authority on this subject, warmly recommends the holly for use in 
towns, because ‘the glossy leaf-surface of these evergreens, the thick 
texture of their leaves, and their accumulation of deep green chloro- 
phyll enable them to maintain themselves in the struggle.” But it 
must be confessed that of the thousands—millions of hollies which 
have been planted in London, very few present a satisfactory 
appearance. In some favoured spots they have done fairly well; 
among these are Hamilton Place Gardens at one end of Hyde Park, 
and Kensington Gardens at the other. Even there, they are no 
more than caricatures of the glistening, deep-green spires, thickly set 
with coral berries—the very ideal of vigorous life—which beautify 
so many Hampshire lanes and Highland glens. But what can be 
said in favour of the sparsely-clad, dingy, dying specimens, affording 
no pleasure to man or beast, such, for instance, as compose a 
group about fifteen feet high at the north end of Cadogan Gardens ? 
Languid, unhealthy vegetation such as this is positively injurious 
to the atmosphere. It would be better to do without it altogether, 
and be content with greensward, without trees or bushes of any 
kind. The hollies last alluded to, and many others elsewhere in 
London, are suffering not so much from suffocation as from star- 
vation. The soil of shrubberies in the squares is stirred every 
year and tender rootlets ruthlessly disturbed which were better 
left at rest, but it never seems to occur to the managing committee 
to apply much-needed manure. Hollies are voracious feeders, and 
the timely application of bones, well-decayed stable manure, or even 
leaf-mould, would very soon tell its tale upon their constitution. 
This point is specially commended to the attention of town gardeners. 

Dr. Masters commits himself to the remarkable assertion that it is 
the soil of London, rather than the air, which prevents rhododendrons 
thriving. If that were all that were amiss, nothing would be simpler 
than to supply suitable soil, just as is done for the magnificent 
collection which makes such a fine display every year near Hyde 
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Park Corner. But these plants cannot endure the London atmosphere 
for more than two consecutive seasons. Sulphurous acid destroys 
the source of blossom. Fresh plants are brought each spring from 
the country nurseries, and their verdant, luxuriant foliage and multi- 
tudinous flower-buds, are in striking contrast to the stunted, dingy 
green of the bushes which have passed a couple of winters in 
London, and offer little prospect of bloom. Where there is com- 
mand of plenty of money, as is the case for the management of 
the public parks, it is an excellent system to replace the old plants 
with new ones each succeeding spring; but that is the only way 
rhododendrons may be grown in London, and the expense puts it out 
of the question for the adornment of private squares. 

All coniferous evergreens lie under the same ban for planting in 
large towns, for not only are most of them impatient of overdrainage, 
but their resinous exudations become quickly and hopelessly clogged. 
There may still be seen in the Apothecaries’ Garden on Chelsea 
Embankment one of the oldest cedars of Lebanon in London. The 
sap still circulates feebly through its aged veins, but its demise may 
be looked for any day, and no cone-bearing evergreen could, if 
planted at the present day in that position, attain to anything like the 
proportions of this relic of a better state of atmosphere. It is hard to 
forego the whole race of firs, pines, and cypresses, with their infinite 
variety of form and hue, and their beneficent exhalations, but there is 
no help for it as matters stand with us, and consolation must be 
sought in some other adage than Virgil’s— 

‘“* Fraxinus in sylvis pulcherrima, pinus in hortis.” 
There is, indeed, one tree of this family which thrives well in 
London ; it is deciduous and, when in leaf, as little like a pine as a tree 
can be. This is the Maidenhair tree (Salisburia adiantifolia), the 
Gingko, or sacred tree of Japan. It is very seldom planted, but there 
is a fine one stretching its graceful sprays above a wall in Flood 
Street, Chelsea. 

The aucuba is generally classed as an evergreen, because its foliage 
is persistent through the winter, but although this plant succeeds 
better than almost any other among crowded houses, it is of little 
service to hygiene. The purifying functions of leaves are discharged 
only by virtue of the chlorophyll that makes them green; the yellow 
blotches which cover the greater part of the leaf-surface of the aucuba 
being totally destitute of that substance, the agency of that shrub on 
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disengaging oxygen is almost mi/. It was, therefore, a blunder to plant 
it in that pretty glen at the east end of the Serpentine, where a much 
worthier plant, the common box, grows so freely. 

In considering the condition of London plantations there remains 
yet another adverse circumstance to be taken into account. The first 
thing a builder does on laying out a new street is to strip the humus or 
upper soil and sell it as loam to nurserymen and gardeners. The 
level is then restored or heightened with brickbats, mortar rubbish, 
tin cans, and even organic refuse. A promising bed, this, to which to 
consign tender roots! The wonder is, not that our trees are no better 
than they are, but that they are no worse. 

The planting of town gardens is generally let by contract to some 
nurseryman, who, naturally enough, is anxious to get some of his 
stock off his hands—more so than that the plants should be suitable 
for the purpose. The ground is filled with fine, fresh-looking stuff, 
and has an exceedingly attractive appearance when the contractor has to 
be paid. But it looks very different at the end of the first winter. The 
plants die off by degrees, and have to be replaced by others, an 
excellent system for trade, but detrimental to the dignity of our squares. 

It is seldom that any of the householders immediately interested 
can be got to apply experience to managing the garden; generally 
some one is told off to collect an annual subscription, and he is deemed 
to have done his work well if he asks for £2 ros. instead of £5. But if 
people could be got to realise that pure air is as important as pure water, 
and that it is only healthy trees that can purify the air, then they would 
perhaps pay a reasonable tree-rate as ungrudgingly as the water-rate. 

The inhabitants of Berkeley Square probably do not pay more for 
garden keep than those of Eaton Square, yet who can measure 
the difference in result. The noble group of planes in Berkeley 
Square act as a well of life to the neighbourhood: while in Eaton 
Square, from neglect of the simplest attentions of forestry, half the 
trees can never hereafter be other than misshapen and decrepid. 
Here is one, indeed, a young plane tree near St. Peter’s Church 
(Fig. 1) which, by accident, has preserved a right-growing form ; but 
the nearest tree to it, probably planted on the same day, has never 
received the timely succour to redeem it from deformity (Fig. 2). 
What a magnificent town landscape might have been created here if 
the whole of that great square had been treated in coherent design as 
one grand avenue! The Victoria Embankment offers a splendid 
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Fic. 2.—YOUNG PLANE-TREE IN EATON SQUARE—ILL-GROWN. 
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example of what careful forestry may perform under adverse con- 
ditions. The ground there reclaimed from the tide was filled up with 
the usual worthless or deleterious rubbish, fit only to sustain a crop of 
nettles and burdock. But the plane trees, planted along the roadway, 
after some twenty years’ growth, have amply rewarded the care 
bestowed in supplying good soil and pruning each to a single leader. 
They will never, probably, be very fine trees, because the soil staple is 
so poor, but at least they are the best that can be had under the circum- 
stances—shapely specimens of their kind; the pruning which, in the 
judgment of persons accustomed to rural woodland, seems to have been 
carried too far, has in fact been a necessary regulation of annual growth. 

On the other hand, it was a mistake to plant Shaftesbury Avenue 
with planes. The plane is a forest tree, admirably fitted for town 
planting wherever it can be given head-room, but is quite out of place 
in a yather narrow thoroughfare, within very few feet of the houses 
on either hand. For such places (and there are innumerable streets 
in London which might be adorned and sweetened in this way) a 
tree of humbler growth is required, or one that will endure severer 
clipping without becoming unsightly. Trees of the stature of the 
pepper trees, so characteristic of town scenes in Athens, are what is 
wanted, which decorate the streets without darkening the windows, 
The Catalpa is such a tree, and thrives well in the metropolis, yet the 
only conspicuous use made of it hitherto by the Office of Works is in 
Palace Yard, Westminster, where, seeing that there is plenty of room 
for stately piles of foliage, trees of larger growth should have been 
employed. 

Another tree well suited for lining streets is the Mock Acacia 
(Robinia pseudo-acacia), which is unsurpassed for freshness and grace of 
foliage, and responds beautifully to free use of the knife, as may be 
seen in the hedges of it so common along the railways of Italy. The 
Ailantus, also, though a vigorous grower, may be kept within strict 
bounds without becoming unsightly, and probably the common 
laburnum would be found useful in furnishing such situation. 

There never was and never will be a better opportunity of observing 
the relative merits of trees in London than occurred at the end of last 
summer and early autumn. The heat had told with dismal effect on 
some of the species most commonly planted, but the spectacle 
presented by them was only a slight exaggeration of what happens in 
the course of every normal summer. The limes had cast nearly, in 
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many cases all, their leaves by the end of August, and stood as naked 
as they are at this moment.* The viscous exudation which thesc trees 
put forth makes them quite unsuitable for the London atmosphere, 
though they still flourish well in the suburbs. Elms of both kinds— 
the native wych elm and what is called the English elm (Ulmus europea), 
though in truth it is no native, but an importation from southern 
Europe, looked almost as unhappy, for although the last-named species 
had retained much of its foliage, it was darkly discoloured, rusty, and 
destroyed by insects. Another tree, which it goes to one’s heart to 
condemn, but which experience proves to be utterly unfit for town life, 
though it is the pride of our suburbs, is the horse chestnut. It must 
have root moisture, and that is just what it cannot have in London; the 
few specimens that drag out a lingering existence in the squares are 
not only unsightly, but probably, owing to their diseased condition, 
actually injurious to the atmosphere. 

The ash thrives well in London, but it has two qualities which 
ought to prevent its general use there. First, it lingers behind 
other trees in putting out its leaves, and hastens before others to shed 
them ; and, second, it is a bad neighbour to other vegetation, sending 
its roots far and wide to suck all virtue out of the soil. But the 
Flowering or Manna Ash (Fraxinus ornus) is better in both respects 
than its taller cousin, and the weeping variety of the common ash is 
so distinct, so beautiful in summer, and thrives so well, that it 
thoroughly repays cultivation. 

A walk through the parks and streets in the early days of Sep- 
tember, 1893, revealed the excellence of a few species in resisting the 
influence of London atmosphere. 

The planes had suffered very little. Some of the leaves had turned 
yellow, but none were shrivelled; most of them were in glossy verdure, 
and the stems, owing to the habit of this tree in shedding the outer 
bark annually, were clean and healthy. Taken all round, there is no 
tree to which London owes so much of what beauty it can boast as to 
the oriental plane, and it should be, and indeed has been, freely used 
wherever it can be allowed head-room. Its one drawback is that it is 
late of coming into leaf, but that is atoned for by its retaining its 
foliage far into the autumn. The species with which Londoners are so 
familiar is not, as is commonly supposed, the American or Occidental 
Plane, nor is it the true Platanus orientalis. It may easily be 


* In January. 
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distinguished from the former, which is a worthless tree in the climate 
of Britain, by carrying two or more fruit-buttons on the flower-stalk 
(the Occidental Plane bears but one, Fig. 3), and 
from the latter by the shape of the leaves, which 
are palmate (Fig. 4), not cuneate (Fig. 5). The 
London tree is a native of the East known to 
botanists as Platanus acerifolius, or the Maple-leaved 
_ Plane. 

Poplars of all sorts stood the heat well, which is 
all the more remarkable on the arid soil of London, 
because they agree well with 

Fic. 3 plentiful moisture in the soil. 
Chlorophyll, the beneficent agent in plants, is to 
vegetables what blood is to human beings, and no 
one who, standing near the noble grove of poplars 
where the band plays in the evenings in Hyde ~ 
Park, could entertain any doubts about the health 
of trees bearing such deep green masses of verdure, 
of which the rustling sound is like the murmur of 
a cascade. This pleasant noise, characteristic of 
aspens and all poplars, is the result of an interesting 
piece of leaf structure. The 
leaves of most flat-leaved trees Fic. 4. 
have glands only on the under surface, the upper one 
being protected from sun-burn by a coat of varnish ; 
but in the poplars the leaf-stem is suddenly flattened 
midway, whereby the leaf is caused to hang vertically, 
and thus, like the eucalyptus, escapes the direct rays 
of the sun, and is enabled to carry glands on both 

Fic. 5. surfaces. It is this mechanism which produces the 
well-known tremor of the aspen, and no doubt it provides the whole 
family with protection against the mischief of smuts. 

The upright Lombardy poplar is invaluable in the town landscape 
from the contrast it affords to the horizontal lines of streets; but there 
is one notable instance of its misplacement arising from ignorance of 
a peculiarity of this species. Of all deciduous trees, it is the only 
one which refuses to approach closely to another, or mingle its 
boughs with its’ neighbour. Some mysterious repellent quality 
enables it to maintain a clear space between individuals, however 
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closely they may be planted. Hence the row which was intended to 
form a thick screen between Buckingham Palace and the roadway 
totally failed of its effect, and most of the trees have been felled. 

The hot summer was all in favour of the Ailantus, which maintained 
dense, heavy foliage to the end. It is sometimes objected to this tree 
that it diffuses an unpleasant odour, but that is seldom perceptible in 
our climate. In habit the Ailantus, or tree of Heaven, is prone to 
branch widely, and in London it seldom receives the timely attention 
necessary to keep it in shape. The largest Ailantus I can mention in 
London is one standing in the grounds of Stafford House, and is 
visible from the Mall. It wiil be interesting if, as may be expected, 
this tree, thoroughly matured by the abundant sunshine of last year, 
should next year produce flowers. 

But of all the trees which adorn our town none was so conspicu- 
ously verdant last autumn as one of which not half enough use is made, 
the False Acacia (Robinia pseudo-acacia). Late in leafing, like the plane 
and ash, its beautiful foliage shone like malachite long after the elms 
and limes had become sere and unsightly. This tree cannot be spoken 
of too warmly for town planting; as yet it is seldom to be seen. 
One of considerable size, standing at the corner of Sefton House in 
Belgrave Square, offered an example last autumn of what a town tree 
might be ; the excessive drainage of the London area is precisely what 
suits it best. 

What the parks are to the town, house walls might be to every 
street that is not given up to shops. Happily the Virginian creeper is 
already trained upon many house-fronts, and nothing can exceed its 
beauty in late summer and autumn. But as a cleanser of the atmos- 
phere this luxuriant climber must yield to a wall-plant much seldomer 
seen, yet much richer in chlorophyll, equally patient of drought and 
heat and not less beautiful. The fig is perfectly at home in the climate 
of London; what matter though it put forth leaves only? Leaves, 
and plenty of them, are what we most want, and if every householder 
who does not grow an Ampelopsis were to plant a fig tree, it would be 
greatly to the advantage of himself and his neighbours. Our street 
architecture is not, generally speaking, so beautiful that we need 
hesitate to wrap it up in foliage ; besides, there are neglected by-ways, 
such as the streets leading from Eaton Square to Eaton Place, where 
there is wealth of dead walls for which nobody seems to care. There 
is an unhappy fig tree on the side of Herbert House, which only wants 
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training to become a joy to the whole neighbourhood, such as is 
afforded by a large one on the corner house of Pont Street and Cadogan 
Place. The fig tree, moreover, has this merit for our present purpose, 
that it produces the maximum of foliage with the minimum of root 
room. Other excellent and beautiful wall-plants are the white jasmine 
and the blue Passion flower (Passiflora caerulea); of the last-named a 
good specimen may. be seen in Chesham Place. 

A word about humbler vegetation. The holly and aucuba have 
already been mentioned, but there is another evergreen which excels 
the holly in maintaining its verdure, namely Euonymus radicans, not 
the variegated kinds, but the plain-leaved species. The common 
privet has become a perfect weed in the squares; not another root of 
it should be planted, and a great deal of it should be cleared away to 
make room for the far more beautiful and equally robust species from 
Japan, which retain their leaves almost throughout the winter. There 
is an enormous variety of flowering shrubs with which experiments 
should be made, avoiding those with clammy or viscous exudation ; but 
it is to be feared that the practice is to go on planting the old kinds. 
Among the bamboos, Bambusa metake thrives luxuriantly in sheltered 
places not overshadowed by trees, but its use as yet is confined to the 
parks under the management of the Office of Works. Many other species 
of bamboo, introduced into Europe mainly by the diligence of M. Marliac, 
of Temple-sur-Lot, have proved perfectly hardy in the climate of Great 
Britain, and cannot be too highly praised for their grace and beauty. 

To sumup. The state of London plantations is very much better 
than might have been the case considering the somewhat unkindly soil, 
the stringent drainage, intense heat, and impure atmosphere which 
have to be encountered, but there is much room and necessity for 
improvement in the choice of species and their cultivation when chosen. 
Year by year the town is eating outwards into the country and no care 
is taken—it is nobody’s business to take care—that trees should not 
be needlessly felled. At this moment a fine grove of oaks between 
Balham and Tooting Bec stands condemned to make way for bricks 
and mortar. Itis one of the chief ornaments of that sweet little oasis 
—Tooting Bec Common—yet nothing can be done, it seems, to 
preserve it.“ All the more reason to cherish the trees in town squares 
and parks, increase their number, and improve their condition. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 





* The upper portion of this grove has already fallen. 














KEATS AND SEVERN. 


MONG the memorable friendships of literature there is one 
which shines out pre-eminently from all the others, even as that 
of Orestes and Pylades, of Damon and Pythias, among the friendships 
of old time. Indeed, the only friendship I can think of to equal this in 
full completeness is that of our dramatic dioscuri, Beaumont and 
Fletcher. But that alliance in life and art of two souls, ‘‘ twain halves 
of a perfect heart’; this remembrance gleaming through the mists of 
ages with serene glow of friendship rendered deathless, falls yet far 
short in charm of the marvellous attraction that the mere cursory 
recollection of the love of Severn for Keats must exercise on all with 
any appreciation for devotion unswerving, fidelity unchangeable, 
womanly tenderness, and love passing the love of woman. Through 
Keats Severn became immortal ; but was the former’s crown of poetry, 
were the lyre on his tomb and the deathless laurels which only came 
after death ; was the tribute of song to his memory and for his grave, by 
his mighty contemporary, Shelley—were all these greater distinctions 
than this, the glory of his friend: so to have enshrined his memory in the 
hearts of the nation with the greatest literature on earth, that, whenever 
the mention of one of its greatest poets is made, cheeks must flush and 
eyes must moisten at the story of heroic devotion; that whenever the 
name of Adonais is spoken, the name of Severn must find place 
beside it—a name that Shelley could regret he had not known of earlier ? 
He would then have enshrined him in the deathless name-roll of 
Adonais. ‘‘ But Mr. Severn,” said he, “‘can dispense with reward 
from such ‘stuff as dreams are made of.’ His conduct is a golden 
augury of the success of his future career. May the unextinguished 
spirit of his illustrious friend animate his pencil and plead against 
oblivion for his name.” 
Shortly before the death of Mr. Severn, during a journey across 
Italy, I called upon him. The trio of revolutionary poets of the early 
Vol. X.—No. 60. 2P 
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days of the century possessed a peculiar attraction for me, and my 
interviews with the last survival, but one, of the Byron and Shelley 
circles—already described by me in the numbers of the Nineteenth 
Century for November, 1893, and January, 1894—only whetted my 
desire to learn more. And in Keats there was an undiscovered world ; 
a world not so full, perhaps, of moving incident and romance stranger 
than any romance in fiction, but possessing equal attraction in the 
vague, unfulfilled, though splendid promise of a life cut short so early ; 
that weirdness and mystery of so young yet so splendidly full a life, so 
perfectly selforbed and developed a nature, which gave rise to those 
memorable words of our greatest female poet :— 


But Keats’s soul, the man who never stepped 
In gradual progress like another man, 

But turning grandly on his central self 
Insphered himself in twenty perfect years, 
And died not young (the life of a long life 
Distilled to a mere drop, falling like a tear 
Upon the world’s cold cheek to make it burn 
For ever); by that strong excepted soul, 

I count it strange and hard to understand 
That nearly all young poets should write old. 


And scarcely less than my desire to hear of Keats was my longing 
to behold, in flesh and blood, this glorious friend of the ‘“ inheritor 
of unfulfilled renown.” 

It was a handsome old man, though a very old man indeed, who 
approached me on entering that room in Scala Dante, and after 
cordially greeting me, remarked, with a cheery laugh, “ You are 
probably only just in time to see me; in a very short time now I am 
due to join my friend Keats and the rest of my generation.” And 
indeed it was true enough, for he only lived for a few months longer 
than Miss Clermont, whom I had just left ; Trelawney, the last of the 
band, living into 1881. ‘‘ Well, well, I have had enough of it, for I am 
nearer ninety than eighty now, and it is time to say Nunc dimittis. 
For us artists, too, there is no place to live or die in like Rome.” 

‘** You appear much attached to Rome, Mr. Severn,” I said. “‘ Has 
the memory of your friend been the reason of your living so much 
there ?” 

** Partly, no doubt, but not altogether,” replied he. ‘‘ Rome has 
all my life possessed a profound attraction for me, and since I led 
Keats there, I have spent nearly all my time in Rome. I was British 
Consul from 1861 to 1872, you know. Rome is like a human being 
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to me: what I love most in the world. I knew well how Keats 
would revel in the art treasures, and I hoped sanguinely that the 
climate would cure his complaint, or in any case protract his life long 
enough to allow of the accomplishment of greater work than he had 
ever done.” 

“Could that have ever been, Mr. Severn?” I questioned. ‘‘ Could 
anything surpass ‘ The Odes’ ?” 

“Perhaps not,” was the reply. ‘ But I hoped for more from him 
than five perfect odes; and perhaps they, and some others of his 
briefer poems, are the only portions of his poetry that can be properly 
described as ‘ perfect.’ I took the same pride in Keats,” he added, 
with that sweet, amiable smile of his, “that I would have done ina 
young painter who promised great genius but wanted development.” 

‘* How many painters,” I thought to myself, ‘‘ would endeavour 
thus to push a contemporary because ‘they promised great genius’? 
Would they not rather do all in their power to keep them back, in this 
world of envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness ?”’ 

“‘T think Keats’ great attraction for me,’’ Mr. Severn went on, “was 
his appreciation and sympathy for my own art, and this grew and grew 
with the years. He showed a decided talent for painting himself ; 
but, of course, poetry was paramount to everything with him. But 
I may at least claim the hearty thanks of the lovers of the sister art 
for one thing: you would have never possessed the ‘ Ode to a 
Grecian Urn’ but for me. He saw the urn with me, and it was a 
favourite subject of conversation with us.” 

“The lovers of literature have even more cause than that to 
reverence your name, Mr. Severn,” I said. ‘‘ That name shall be 
spoken with reverence ages hence, ‘ In states unborn, and accents yet 
unknown.’ ” . 

The old man’s eyes softened. ‘I was only a man who loved his 
friend,” he replied simply. 

I asked him if Keats appreciated music as much as painting. 

“Keats appreciated all that was beautiful,” he replied; ‘‘ but he 
had no educated feeling for music.” 

“His feeling for music, I suppose,” said I, ‘‘ was something like 
that of the Duke in ‘ Twelfth Night ’ :— 

That strain again; it had a dying fall: 
Oh! it came o’er my ear like the sweet South 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour. 
2P 2 
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The same love that he had for watching the daisies and buttercups 
growing in the meadows, or the trees in the forest, or the rustling of 
the wind through the leaves, or the taste of cool, delicious wine on 
the palate, or the sense of beauty however conveyed—not the sense 
that could have ever made him appreciate a Palestrina or a Wagner. 
One regrets so bitterly that he could not have lived longer,” I 
continued; ‘‘ but perhaps, after all, had he done so, he might have 
done no better work. These decrees of the Great Unknown Power are 
doubtless for the best. His life seemed so rounded and complete, as 
Mrs. Browning has so beautifully said. No doubt no more was 
intended or possible in this life; and Shelley’s gorgeous pictures in 
‘ Adonais’ of the after-world are true, after all.” 

“‘ There was certainly no possibility of further life in this world,” 
replied his old comrade. “I did not know it thea, but I know it 
now. The recent publication of his letters to Fanny Brawne puts a 
complexion on the case I never realised before. Keats suffered from 
a disease that I never suspected, which must have gnawed at his 
springs of life. I often wondered why the clear air of Rome worked 
no improvement. No, it was not the review in The Quarterly (though 
the idea gave rise to a clever couplet by Byron and an immortal poem 
by Shelley) which caused his death. But I do not believe with others 
that it was merely his disease either, for I think that life might long 
have been prolonged with care. Tubercles were not developed before 
leaving England, and the doctors held out hopes; but I saw at the 
time there was something which I could not then understand, fighting 
against my care and labour. That man died of love, if ever man died 
of love.” 

I smiled. ‘ You may well add, ‘if ever man died of love,’ Mr. 
Severn,” I said. ‘‘ Shakespeare has said :— 

Men have died and worms have eaten them : 
But not for love.” 

“What Shakespeare puts into the mouth of a character need not 
necessarily mean Shakespeare’s own belief,” Mr. Severn replied. 
“But I grant that such deaths are infrequent. Here was certainly 
one, though. The physical disease was there, no doubt, but life 
might have been long protracted but for that.” 

*‘Did Keats never allude to this cankerworm in any way to you?” 
I asked. 

‘Not a word ever passed his lips,” he replied. ‘‘ Perhaps it 
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might have been far better had it done so; it would have eased 
his mind, and knowing the Brawnes as I did, I could have given 
him good advice. Poor Keats made terrible mistakes in the one 
love affair to which his heart was given. How could he have imagined 
that a girl like that, flighty and flirty, could keep pace and time with 
the fiery poetical ideas, the feverish jealousy, the restless suspicions, 
and the supersensuous, supersensitive feelings he describes sometimes 
in prose equal to his poetry? Bah! It was Lord and Lady Byron, 
Shelley and Harriett Westbrook over again. What riddles men are 
to all but themselves, and in another way to themselves also! What 
riddles! what riddles!” And the old man, resting his chin on his 
hand, gazed out of the window into the depths of that blue Italian 
sky—that same sky that Keats had so longed to see, and saw only in 
time to die beneath its canopy—and a chill hand seemed to press upon 
my heart as the terrible apparent aimlessness, the awful loneliness 
of life, realised themselves with a sudden flash. Here was this glorious 
old fellow who had been faithful unto death; had been the last and 
only one by his immortal friend’s death bed; had smoothed down those 
Hyperion locks in the death agony, but had been astray, astray till 
now, as to the causes of that death ; and now the close-guarded secret, 
which he had never even suspected, was revealed just as his time to go 
had come. 

Mr. Severn had, of course, known of Keats’ affection and semi- 
engagement to Miss Brawne, but, as he said, he had always deemed 
him of too broad a nature to become the victim of a hopeless passion 
for one. And, indeed, the whole tone of Keats’ writing, both in poetry 
and prose, tends to support this view. But what a mystery is human 
nature! This man with the light, jocund, frank temperament when in 
health, with the fierce suspicious temperament when suffering from 
the ravages of his cruel disease, but in either case a man apparently 
without a secret, had passed out of the world, had passed out of it 
while in the arms of his best and truest friend, and had borne this 
secret with him, only to be revealed sixty years afterwards. Whether 
it should have been ever revealed is, of course, as a matter of good 
taste and feeling, extremely questionable, though, no doubt, in 
the interests of English literature, it was well. Lord Houghton, 
more than suspected Keats’ secret, but it was the letters, published 
shortly before Mr. Severn’s death, which proved the matter. Until 
then, more or less, the old tale which Byron has rendered popular by 
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a gibe and a rhyme, too good to abandon, even although Keats’ friend 
had told him of its falsity, still held sway :— 
Jack Keats, who was killed off by one critique, 
Just as he really promised something great 
If not intelligible—without Greek— 
Contrived to talk about the gods of late, 
Much as they might have been supposed to speak. 
Poor fellow! His was an untoward fate. 
’Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article. 

These lines have rung in the ears of the thousands of his readers, 
whose number has gone on increasing year by year, and have done 
more to prejudice opinion against Keats than anything else. The very 
ardour for fame was caused, in great measure, by the poet’s wish, not 
only to distinguish himself, but to amass money, and thus render 
himself more a match for the girl to whom his whole heart was given, 
but whom, with money lost and health gone, there seemed no prospect 
of making his, save by a bold bid for fame—fame which even that 
pretty, light-headed, middle-class girl could appreciate. It is true, 
therefore, that the cruel article affected him, but not from inordinate 
vanity or sensitiveness, as Byron supposed, but because it rang, as he 
thought, the death-knell of his love hopes. 

In reference to this same article, I may here clear up a point 
which has been much mooted. The authorship thereof has been 
ascribed alike to Brougham, to Lockhart, and to Gifford, the editor of 
The Quarterly, himself. But I have the best reasons for believing, from 
my conversations with Mr. Severn, and from other evidence, that it was 
really written by Croker—who was never even suspected: Croker, who 
seems to have been the béte noir of everyone of liberal tendencies con- 
nected with literature, both at that time and during the next generation: 
Croker, the villified of Macaulay, the very Hounhymn of Benjamin 
Disraeli, and the Sir Pandarus of Troy, of Vanity Fair, otherwise 
Wenham; and yet Croker, the highly-esteemed of the Duke of 
Wellington, and all the Tory Government and aristocracy of the day. 
He has, in all conscience, enough to bear on his shoulders as it is, if 
the views of him taken by the three great writers just mentioned in 
any way approach to the truth. But I am afraid I must add the 
responsibility for the Keats’ article, such as it is, to his burden. It 
was indeed natural enough that Croker, the arch-Conservative of the 
old crusted pattern, should detest this friend of republican Leigh Hunt; 
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that this worshipper of the Regent and contributor to The Quarterly, as 
conservative in literature as in politics, should view with abhorrence a 
young upstart, who was, at the same time, a kind of poetical pupil of 
the man who passed two years in prison for lampooning the Regent, 
and who set all the old school of poetry at ridicule and defiance. If 
even Byron, the Radical, who, romancist as he was, could yet profess 
to follow, in theory at least, the old school of writing; if he could 
speak of “ flaying the mannikin alive,” then how much more Croker ? 
Keats rushed upon his fate, as regards the Tory reviews, when he 
wrote that poem to Hunt, on Hunt’s release from prison. 

On the occasion of a second conversation with Mr. Severn, I asked 
him as to the friendship between Keats and Shelley. 

*“* Well, you can scarcely call it friendship,” he said; ‘‘ they hardly 
knew one another well enough for that. Shelley was, of course, a 
passionate admirer of Keats, and through ‘ Adonais’ and that splendid 
fragment of Shelley on Keats’ lines for his own tomb :— 

‘Here lieth one whose name was writ on water.’ 

But ere the breath that could erase it blew, 

Death in remorse for that fell slaughter— 

Death, the immortalising winter, flew 

Athwart the stream: time’s printless torrent grew 

A scroll of crystal, blazoning the name 

Of Adonais. 
Through that verse and ‘Adonais,’ the names of Keats and Shelley 
have come down to posterity coupled together. But Keats on his side 
by no means reciprocated the enthusiasm of Shelley. This has been 
alluded to before, but the true cause has, I feel sure, not been arrived 
at. It has been put down to Keats’ independence of character, render- 
ing him suspicious and impatient of Shelley’s superior social position ; 
and, no doubt, this may have had something to do with Keats’ hesita- 
tion to accept Shelley’s offers of hospitality, but it certainly would not 
have affected his literary estimate, for no man could better separate 
the man, in his adventitious circumstances, from the artist than Keats. 
He was a warm admirer of Byron, for instance, notwithstanding his 
own poetic bent lay in quite another direction, and notwithstanding 
Byron’s violent abuse of him. No, it was another feeling than this 
altogether. The two natures were essentially dissimilar. Keats was 
an artist pure and simple. Shelley was far more than this: he was, 
or thought he was, a reformer, bitter and uncompromising, of the whole 
existing social order, burning with a fierce proselytising ardour; while 
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Keats was perfectly content with the world as it was, only desiring 
calm and leisure and health to cultivate his beloved art, to which he 
gave his whole soul; and more than once he found fault with Shelley 
for not being, as he said, ‘ more of an artist.’ Both were drunk with 
the sense of beauty, but Shelley was far more universal, and imbued 
with a far deeper spiritual sense. In their very virtues the two 
could hardly be expected to sympathise; both were kind-hearted and 
generous to a degree, but Keats’ sympathy for ordinary human nature 
had nothing to say to Shelley’s transcendental longings and poems and 
Archimedean endeavours. Moreover, Keats had that great qualifying 
element, a sense of humour, which was entirely lacking in Shelley.” 

Here, however, I must differ with Mr. Severn. As has been clearly 
proved by many anecdotes which have come down to us about him, 
and as was clearly stated to me by Miss Clermont—as I have men- 
tioned in an article on the subject recently—Shelley had a decided sense 
of humour, though of a somewhat elfish and uncanny stamp, a good 
deal resembling Byron’s. In fact, I have personally come to the 
conclusion that Shelley was as much indebted to Byron for his 
humour, as Byron to Shelley for his metaphysics. The ridiculous 
incident which so amused Keats, as his letter to Leigh Hunt proves— 
the incident of the Hampstead coach and the old lady and Hunt :— 

For God’s sake let us sit upon the ground 

And tell strange stories of the death of kings, 
is sufficient proof of his sense of humour; and there are many other 
such proofs. No doubt, as Mr. Severn himself said, had the two 
lived longer they would have grown to appreciate each other fully. 
Shelley’s wonderful amiability, unselfishness, and that perfect tact of 
his, born of those qualities, would have disabused Keats of any mis- 
trust. 

‘*In the case of Miss Brawne,”’ Mr. Severn remarked, “it was a 
case of ‘ pride cometh before a fall’ with poor Keats, evidently, for 
just before meeting her he had written to his brother, saying how his 
love for beauty in the abstract prevented his fixing hisaffections upon the 
individual. Shelley was, after all, far more general in this respect, 
notwithstanding his spirituality.” 

“‘Ein uebersinnlicher Freier?” I said, interrogatively, with a 
smile. 

“Well, I don’t quite say that,” Mr. Severn replied, smiling also, 
‘‘and I am quite sure you would not have dared to say it to Miss 
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Clermont; but somehow I cannot conceive of Shelley fixing his 
affections on any one woman for long. He was clearly altogether 
so much less of the world, so much less flesh and blood than dear 
Keats.” 

*T understand what you mean,” I replied. ‘‘ Shelley looked upon 
the world and all the universe as merely the outer shell of a vast 
spiritual organism, and when he found himself tricked by the outer 
semblance he wearied and sought elsewhere—for whatever his search 
might be. To him everything—the wind, the sea, the waving forest, 
the beauty of woman, the charm of art, was an expression of something 
beyond, something that could never be revealed until 


The painted veil which those whoflive 
Call life 


were lifted. Keats, too, has some of this spiritual sense, but not nearly 
so deeply grafted. For him the things which make the beauty of life, 
for which, as he again and again says, he alone lived, are enough in 
themselves. He has no wish to lift the ‘ painted veil,’ no curiosity for 
a world beyond ; when he speaks of death it is only as some kind of 
voluptuous rest or swoon. Shelley is by far the greater poet, Mr. 
Severn.” 

But the staunch old man would not give in to this. ‘ Keats died 
much younger,” he said. ‘‘ Had he lived for the remaining five years, 
which would have brought him to Shelley’s age at his death, who 
knows what he might have done ?” 

**T do not believe he would have done better work,” I said. ‘I 
believe Mrs. Browning was right. Of course, I have no right to speak 
to one who knew him intimately; but his mission seems to 
me to have been complete, his life rounded to fulfilment, his work 
over. Had Shelley been able to accomplish his desire of ‘ keeping 
Keats’ body warm, and teaching his mind Greek and Spanish,’ Keats 
would, no doubt, have produced poems of a more correctly classical 
nature. We should have had no new Hyperion perhaps, nor Odes.” 

It may be interesting, perhaps, at this point to note that on my 
asking Mr. Severn what he considered the finest work in poetry that 
Keats had done, he cited the glorious sonnet to Ailsa Craig. I told him 
that, in my estimation, and probably in that of most, the Odes held a 
higher place. But who can blame his preference? for the sonnet to 
Ailsa Craig is a magnificent piece of work. I can remember the old 
man’s face brightening up with animation as he repeated those lines, 
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instinct with the roar and mighty music and majesty of the sea and 
winds :— 


Hearken thou craggy ocean pyramid ; 

Give answer from thy voice, the sea-fowis’ screams. 
When were thy shoulders mantled in huge streams ? 
When from the sun was thy broad forehead hid ? 
How long is’t since the mighty power bid 

Thee heave to airy sleep from fathom dreams ; 
Sleep in the lap of thunder or sunbeams; 

Or when grey clouds are thy cold coverlid ? 

Thou answer’st not; for thou art dead asleep. 

Thy life is but two dead eternities— 

The last in air, the former in the deep; 

First with the whales, last with the eagle skies. 
Drowned wast thou till an earthquake made thee steep : 
Another cannot wake thy giant size. 


Mr. Severn held that many of Keats’ letters contained quite as fine 
poetry as any of his actual poetical works, in support of which he 
read me that exquisitely painful, that exquisitely beautiful last letter 
of Keats to Fanny Brawne before leaving England—a heart-broken 
and despairing outburst, which, though in prose form, contains 
remarkably fine poetry :— 

‘‘ Shakespeare always sums up matters in the most sovereign 
manner. Hamlet’s heart was full of such misery as mine when he 
said to Ophelia, ‘ Go to a nunnery, go, go!’ Indeed, I should like to 
give up the matter at once. I should like to die. Iam sickened with 
the brute world which you are smiling with. I hate men, and women 
more. I see nothing but clouds for the future. Wherever I may be 
next winter, in Italy or nowhere, Brown will be living near you. I 
see no prospect of any rest. Suppose me in Rome: I should there 
see you as in a magic glass, going to and from town at all hours. I 
wish you could infuse a little confidence of human nature into my 
heart. I cannot muster any: the world is too brutal forme. I am 
glad there is such a thing as the grave. I am sure I shall never have 
any rest till I get there. At any rate, I will indulge myself by never 
seeing any more, Dilke, or Brown, or any of their friends. I 
wish that I were either in your arms, full of faith, or that a thunderbolt 
would strike me. God bless you.—J. K.” 

“What wasted energy!” I thought, ‘‘all this is) How much more to 
the purpose it would have been had he sent the lady a box of 
chocolate-creams, or a dozen of gloves just half a size too small. 
How much more either would have been appreciated.” 
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‘** He might have lived to old age, but for that fatal passion,” the 
old man murmured sadly, with tears in his eyes. ‘And all the time I 
was by his bedside day and night, impotent, and wondering what the 
sudden collapse could mean. How could Mrs. Brawne and her 
daughter ever expect him to come back with that iron in his soul ? 
You must excuse me,” he said, passing his hand rapidly over his eyes, 
** you must excuse me if I am stupid and moody. I seem to see Keats 
and Fanny Brawne as they were sixty years ago.”’ 

- For full ten minutes we sat in silence. Neither seemed to wish for 
words. Our silence was more eloquent. As for me, I was overpowered 
and dazzled with the glory of this undying love, which shrivelled up, 
like parchment in a furnace, any materialistic ideas I might have 
had :— 


And like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered, “I have felt.” 


** Stupid and moody” The man who could bear a love like this 
for sixty years—sixty years the eternal city—eternal, though ever 
changing—had held this eternal love to which time was nothing. And 
he—he, I think, was back n the days when Keats and Brown, Dilke, 
Shelley, and himself, were young fellc,,s dreaming dreams of future 
greatness, as they strolled beneath the trees, and among the furze on 
Hampstead Heath—then not the Hampstead of now—or listening to 
the nightingales by Highgate Meadows, or floating on the upper 
reaches of the river, on golden summer days. Thinking, perhaps, how 
he won the prize which took him to Rome; of the glorious future that 
seemed stretched before him in a golden haze; thinking, perhaps, of 
Shelley’s praises ; thinking, certainly, of two figures that I felt by some 
magnetic affinity were pictured clear before both of us then: the 
figure of a young poet with deep inward eyes, deep as the sea or sky, 
and gleaming with a light not of this world; a beautiful face already just 
touched with the hectic bloom betokening the approach of a disease 
which never spares, and those eyes fixed with an earnest, soul-devouring 
gaze upon his companion, a gaze the intensity of which deepened the 
flush on that delicate cheek, as the lips quivered with pain at some 
gay, thoughtless speech of the other figure in our reverie—a beautiful 
girl of the true English type, clean cut and lissom, with a delicate 
hawk-like face; a girl straight as a reed, with a willowy form, and 
bright eyes glistening with fun and malice—that malice of girlhood. 

Beautiful too she was, with that beauté du diable of eighteen, which 
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was indeed too truly the la beauté du diable in this case. And the girl 
laughs at some passionate words of the poet, words which, perhaps, 
if they had been writ would have added another garland to his fame ; 
a girl to flirt with young undergraduates and cool-headed and clever 
men of the world, like the poet's friend, Brown, but not to understand 
the longings of a poet striving to realise the ideal of universal 
loveliness, and panting for the unattained. To such as her his poems 
and his longings and his burning, words would be so much eccentricity 
—madness, no more. The poems might sound nice, but they would 
not sound so nice as a rattling valse tune, and a present of them 
would not be one tithe as nice as a new ball-dress. And the poet 
himself, very nice too, when he was sensible; and he made love so 
beautifully. But he had such strange fits. After all, a smart young 
stockbroker like Brown would be much more satisfactory. And it was 
on this shrine that one of the triumvirate of the young century 
—one whose name will only die when the memory of English poetry 
passes away “like a tale that is told ’’—offered his love, it was at this 
shrine that the love, that the life, of ‘‘ Adonais”’ was offered up. 

Mr. Severn pressed my hand kindly at last, and we awoke from our 
reverie. He looked at me a moment, and with that keen intuitive 
power of comprehension which must have always rendered him 
unsurpassed asa friend, he said, ‘‘ You have been thinking with me; I 
feel it. Our thoughts have been travelling on the same track. Time 
has been annihilated. How strange to think he died in my arms when 
I was twenty-seven! And yet he cannot be dead. Howcould a dead 
thing influence one like this ? ” 

“He lives! he wakes! ’tis Death is dead, not he!” I replied; and 
thinking of the scene now, the lines of the great poet who left us the 
year before last came irresistibly to my mind, though they had not 
seen the light then—lines which express exactly what must have 
been in that devoted friend’s mind then :— 


Peace ! let it be! for I loved him and love him for ever: 
The dead are not dead, but alive. 

Mr. Severn and I conversed for hours, on the occasion of my visit, 
about Keats as a poet, and Mr. Severn proved that if he himself had 
taken to that line he would have been as fine a critic as an artist—indeed, 
probably finer, for notwithstanding the marvellous promise he evinced 
in early years, he somehow never quite attained to that position which 
was prophesied for him by Shelley, and, in fact, by everyone who knew 
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him in his early days. The death of his beloved Keats, perhaps, damped 
his ambition to excel. In any case the only works of any importance 
he executed since 1820, when he gained the Gold Medal and the 
Three Years’ Travelling Studentship for his Una and Redcross 
Knight in the “‘ Cave of Despair,” which enabled him to proceed to 
Rome with Keats, are very limited in number. There are a number 
of portraits, including mafy of Keats, and one of Baron Bunsen, but 
the principal other works are “‘ Cordelia watching by the bed of Lear,” 
“The Roman Beggar,” ‘‘The Fountain,” ‘ Rienzi,” and an altar- 
piece for the Church of St. Paul’s at Rome. Mr. Severn and I talked, 
as I say, exhaustively about Keats, both personally and poetically, but 
there is no further need of Keats’ criticism. Keats has been weighed 
in the balance by the keenest experts and not found wanting, and his 
niche is a little lower than those of Byron and Shelley. I have been 
able to do something towards preserving the personal memory of a 
man which has fallen under the shadow of a greater name, and such a 
noble memory should in itself never meet with death. With this and 
the enshrinement of the views of his best friend on Keats, I am content, 
and have no desire to enter the arena of critics and appraisers. 

A few words only before closing. I asked Mr. Severn as to 
whether the reproach of “cockney,” as applied to Keats, had any 
foundation, and he told me not the slightest as regards him personally. 
Keats came of a good stock, of lowly birth, of course, but still of 
most superior mental gifts, and the atrocious cockneyisms and 
conceits in his earlier poems were altogether traceable to the influence 
of Hunt, an influence which he was, in his last years, rapidly 
throwing off. Keats was wonderfully without literary vanity, which 
is surprising in view of the admiration he received in his own clique. 
He never took offence at honest criticism, and would tear up poems in 
the most surprisingly ready way—a practice which it is to be regretted 
is not more frequently adopted among our latter-day poets. 

I will now add the following corrections as to mistakes in dates 
(astonishing enough) which have been made by several well-known 
writers on Keats. 

Several writers of Keatsiana follow that most inaccurate of writers, 
most unreliable of Cockneys, Leigh Hunt, so humorously “ taken off,” 
a generation or so later, by Dickens, who speaks of Keats as having 
just completed his twenty-fourth year when he died, and others 
seem to have a partiality for anticipating his decease and placing it in 
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December, 1820. As a matter of fact, Keats was born on 
31st October, 1795, and died in Rome 23rd February, 1821, so he 
had completed his twenty-fifth (and not his twenty-fourth) year 
by nearly four months at the time of his death. 

I now conclude this article, in which I have endeavoured to the 
best of my ability to bring home to my readers the personality of the 
last but two of the survivors into this generation of the contempo- 
raries and companions of the three great early century poets—Byron, 
Shelley and Keats. Mr. Severn died in the same year as Miss 
Clermont. The last survivor but one of the Byron-Shelley clique was 
Trelawney, who died in 1881, and the last of the Keats’ circle was the 
younger sister of the poet, Fanny Keats, who became Madame Los 
Llanos, and survived until as late as 1889. There is no one now left 
to tell us in living accents of these glorious poets; and it is witha 
feeling of sadness that one looks back upon them, for now that their 
only equal, the late Laureate, who stepped in so easily to fill their 
place, and filled it so nobly for fifty years, has gone, who is there to 
succeed him? We have some great poets among us still, but their 
fine poetry belongs to a past generation, and even then, it could not 
be compared to that of those morning stars of the young century. And 
as for the younger generation—Voces et preterea nihil, 


WILLIAM GRAHAM, 











THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LONDON BAKERIES. 


BY man has to eat a peck of dirt before he dies, we are told, 

but, as Lord Chesterfield observed, we are not bound to have 
it all at once. The average Londoner must by this time feel convinced 
that he is not only rapidly getting his peck of dirt with his daily 
bread, but very objectionable dirt into the bargain. The recent 
“horrible revelations ” concerning London bakeries may well create a 
panic among bread-eaters, for have they not been told by Dr. Waldo 
that when they take in the innocent-looking cottage-loaf they may at 
the same time harbour an unwelcome guest in the shape of typhoid 
fever? It is little wonder, then, that a panic-stricken public should 
clamour for more stringent laws that the President of the Local 
Government Board should promise to “stimulate” the local authorities, 
and that Mr. John Burns is prepared with a scheme of municipalisation 
which will banish the dirty baker and secure to the people a loaf of 
unimpeachable purity. The righteous wrath of the good people who 
imagine that they are being poisoned by bread leavened with sewage 
is excusable; but it is well that we should stop to enquire whether the 
case is as bad as is represented, and whether the existing law is not 
sufficient to safeguard the public health. 

Now, what is the indictment which is laid against the London 
baker? It is that half the bakeries in the Metropolis are underground ; 
that there is little or no ventilation—the air is vitiated from many 
sources, sewer gas may enter through the drain openings in the floor— 
and that sewage may, through a defective drain pipe, force its way 
into the bakehouse. Add to these, a closet opening into the room; 
the men smoking or chewing tobacco; rats, cockroaches, spiders and 
other insects in incredible numbers, and general filthiness, and we 
have something like a air picture of Dr. Waldo’s typical underground 
bakehouse. This is revolting enough, but add a few realistic touches, 
showing the operatives kneading the dough while suffering from a form 
of eczema, due to the irritation of the flour, known as “ bakers’ itch,” 
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the sweat from their arms mixing with the dough, and we have 
enough of the nauseous to satisfy a glutton. 

The above is an outline description of what Dr. Waldo is pleased 
to call a cellar bakehouse, and if we are to believe the police reports, 
such loathsome dens are not peculiar to the Surrey side of the Thames. 
Here is a description of a West-End bakery: “The room was 
dark, and the only window which admitted light and air was carefully 
covered up with a sack. The stench in the air was overpowering. 
The walls were damp and dirty, while huge cobwebs hung in festoons 
about the place. Beneath the dough-trough there was an accumulation 
of refuse, which was moving with animal life. There was a drain in 
the centre of the room, and from this the most offensive odours 
were emitted.” 

Here is a sample from the East-End; and it will be noticed that 
there is a strong family likeness in all these cases, and that the dirty 
baker is as likely to pitch his tent among the dwellers of the West as 
the East: “‘ All along the passage sewage was flowing inches deep, 
and the stench was overpowering. All over the place indescribable 
filth predominated ! ”’ 

One more case, and this time it is the Borough, and Dr. Waldo 
is responsible for the description: The bakehouse was approached 
by a long, narrow, dark, unventilated passage. It was entirely under- 
ground, and had one oven. To the latter there was only one “ damper ” 
instead of two, which had the effect of filling the bakehouse with 
vitiated air and steam. Stretched across the bakehouse there were 
five clothes-lines on which Dr. Waldo found the wearing apparel of the 
defendant and his family hung up to dry. On a small raised plat- 
form he found a mangle and a quantity of dirty clothes, by the side 
of which sacks of flour were stacked. The only daylight that could 
possibly reach the bakehouse was through a window, but the glass 
was broken, and the window covered and blocked by a sack. The 
window was only two feet above the street level, and the bake- 
house became the receptacle for the dust that blew about the street. 
The water used for making the bread was supplied from a tap 
which was fixed over a small trap. In this trap he found a rolling- 
pin, which the defendant said he placed there to prevent an influx of 
sewage, which repeatedly came up into the bakehouse. 

These are the cases upon which the bakers of London have been 
arraigned, and their answer to the charge is that cellar or basement 
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bakehouses are not, in spite of the bad record of half-a-dozen, the 
dirty places they are represented to be ; that the baker is as cleanly in 
his person and habits as any other member of the community ; and 
that he is keenly alive to the necessity of sanitation, and his freedom 
from prosecution is a very substantial proof that he religiously obeys 
the laws which Parliament has wisely enacted in the interest of the 
public health. One would imagine from the outpourings of the Press 
that underground bakehouses were quite an innovation; that Dr. 
Waldo had been specially commissioned by Providence, or the local 
Vestry, to drag them into the light of day, and that the baker’s life was 
a go-as-you-please arrangement, free from the restraining arm of the 
law. Unfortunately for the baker, he has too long had to burrow 
like a rabbit, and the fact that he carries on his ‘daily labour under- 
ground is not due to choice but to necessity. But is it not possible to 
have a basement bakehouse clean, and ventilated, and free from the 
defects which Dr. Waldo has touched upon? The baker answers that 
it is, and he puts in his proof in the shape of hundreds of basements 
which are in daily use, and which frequently come under the eye of 
the vigilant sanitary inspector. Throughout the length and breadth 
of the Metropolis we have bakeries which are models of cleanliness— 
all underground, and they lack all the features which distinguish those 
bakeries which have been held up to the public as “typical” of the 
whole. It would be difficult to find in the whole of London a dozen 
cases equal to those quoted in this article, and it must be remembered 
that the sinners in these cases are very small men indeed. One of the 
most energetic of medical officers in London has admitted that really 
insanitary bakehouses are few and far between, and yet we are asked 
to believe that nothing short of more stringent laws will save the 
public from being poisoned by bread! There is one point which 
seems to be quite overlooked by those who clamour for more legislation, 
and that is, that bread baked in even the most insanitary surroundings 
is in nowise likely to be injurious to the consumer. Of course, one 
does not defend those who violate all the first principles of hygiene, 
but it is desirable that the public should know that the exaggerated 
stories about fever lurking in the loaf are totally unfounded. In 
dealing with this point, a writer in the trade press recently made it 
clear ‘that an unhealthy bakehouse is bad because it is bad for the 
baker, and not because of any injury likely to result to the consumer 
of his produce. Dr. Waldo has painted a picture of a wretched cellar 
No. 60—Vol. X. 2Q 
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bakehouse, but he does nothing to show that bread produced, even 
under those extreme conditions, is capable of causing zymotic disease. 
The dough in the underground cellar may be as unhygienic as possible; 
it may be a very hot-bed of bacilli; it may swarm with all the germs 
known (more or less imperfectly) to medical science, and yet the bread 
made therefrom would be no whit the less wholesome. The loaf 
has been purified by fire. Germs cannot resist the temperature of 
the baker’s oven, and it is not too much to say that there is more 
danger of infection to the community in one single quart of diseased 
milk, or in one glassful of unfiltered water, than there is in all the 
bread made by all the bakers of the Metropolis from one year’s end 
to another.” 

The bread-eater may banish his fears and relish his morning 
roll as of yore, with the full and certain consciousness that it has not 
been manufactured amid a sea of sewage, and that it is the most 
wholesome article of diet which finds its way to table. He may 
suspect his milk, or his fish, or the alluring jam, but his daily bread, 
notwithstanding the grave charges which have been made against it, 
is undoubtedly pure and undefiled. From time immemorial the baker 
has supplied the daily wants of the people, and though he never 
worked under such good conditions as to-day, we have yet to learn 
that a single person ever contracted disease through the humble yet 
necessary loaf. 

The charges which have been levelled against the underground 
bakehouse by Dr. Waldo are not supported by the independent 
testimony of other medical officers and sanitary inspectors. From all 
quarters we get the same report: the bakehouses are generally 
satisfactory. Let us take a few culled at random. Dr. Rogers, an 
officer of the Limehouse Board of Works, recently stated that a house- 
to-house inspection of bakehouses was made in the autumnand the spring, 
and an independent inspection had just been made by officers of the 
London County Council, and “ he was glad to say that the condition 
of the bakehouses had been found to be very satisfactory.” At the St. 
George’s Committee of Works, on the 3rd of April last, the chief 
sanitary inspector, in reply to a question, said that the condition of 
London bakehouses as described by Dr. Waldo, was not the condition 
of the bakehouses in his district. ‘* Most of them were underground. 
Some of them were without proper ventilation, and where the Vestry 
had had ventilators fixed, the bakers themselves refused to have 
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them ‘opened. ‘The . bakehouses, ‘however, were remarkably clean.” 
Take another ‘case: Dr.:Collier, Medical Officer. of Health for the 
Parish of Hammersmith, says “that Dr. Waldo’s report does not 
accurately represent the bakeries in his district. Witha seventeen 
years’ experience, he had always found. bakers most willing to comply 
with any’ request of the local authority.” 

Similar testimony to the ‘cleanliness of London underground 
bakeries might be added to almost any number, but.I think sufficient 
has been given to show that the sweeping charges which have been 
made rest upon.a very slender foundation. Self-interest alone would 
compel the baker to see that his bread :was manufactured under 
wholesome conditions ; for, independent of his own health and those 
about him, a closing order would often mean entire ruin. A basement 
bakehouse is not: an ideal one; but there is no more harm in baking 
bread underground.than in preparing dinners, and it is not too much 
to say that the average underground bakehouse would, in comparison 
with the kitchens of :many of our leading restaurants, stand out as a 
paradise of ‘cleanliness. And: what can be urged against. underground 
bakehouses can, with equal force, be urged against the kitchens in the 
West-End. The dust which is said to blow into. the basement of the 
Pimlico baker plays thesame pranks with the basement of the Park 
Lane baron. Care and cleanliness, however, can always keep dirt at 
bay, and the prudent baker will ‘always see that this ‘‘ matter in the 
wrong place ” will find no lodgment in his workroom. 

Turning from Dr. Waldo’s underground bakehouse, with its want 
of light and ventilation, its cobwebs’ and its crickets, its old-fashioned 
oven, and its dust and dirt generally, let us walk into an ordinary 
basement and note the difference. Since 1863 the baker has been 
under special legislation, and he has beena sort of shuttlecock between 
first’ one authority and then another, until, like the gentleman in the 
popular’ song, ‘‘’E dunno where ’e are.” However, it matters little 
to him what body he is placed under so long. as the demands of the 
law are reasonable; and, when we remember the conditions which are 
imposed upon him, it will be apparent that a dirty bakehouse can only 
exist by the laxity of the proper authorities. .It may reassure the 
nervous to be told that the baker is the best visited man in the Metro- 
polis ; that the officers: turn up at all hours of the day and night, and 
not unfrequently when the men are in full swing in the early.hours of 
the morning. It,will thus be seen that the President of the Board of 
2Q 2 
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Trade can do little to ‘‘ stimulate” the local authorities, and the fact 
that only a bad case crops up here and there is the most conclusive 
evidence that the baker is loyally carrying out the law. This will be 
seen at a glance on a visit to an ordinary basement. Asa rule the 
flooring is of concrete, the walls substantial and lime-washed, the 
oven is of the most modern type, and the whole of the appliances 
scrupulously clean. In all well-regulated bakeries care is taken 
not to leave about the floor scraps of dough or other refuse, 
and the ceiling does not disclose large cracks through which 
dirt falls from the shop, nor does the ventilator remain obstinately 
closed. That the atmosphere of the bakery is oppressive is one 
of the necessities of the business, and while we use flour and 
bake dough we shall not be able to obviate the heat to any great 
extent, or prevent particles of flour from floating in the air. It must 
be admitted that in many cases the men, in order to avoid the draughts, 
often stop up the windows for a time, but this, if injurious to the 
men, is in no way detrimental to the bread. Of late years, science has 
done much for the baker, and the chemist and the engineer work hand 
in hand with the baker to turn out the purest possible loaf at the least 
cost of labour to the operative, and for the health of the community. 
To prevent the handling of the dough more than is necessary, kneading 
machines are now very largely used, but the use of machinery is more 
economic than hygienic. The uninitiated imagine that bread made by 
machinery is untouched by human hands. This isa fallacy ; for, clever 
as our engineers are, they have hitherto failed to produce a ‘‘ moulding” 
machine, and an automatic “setter” has yet to be invented. Still, 
much has been done to make our bakeries more perfect than they were, 
and a look round the Metropolitan bakeries will show that the trade is 
not slow to adopt improvements. 

The law, in driving home the doctrine that cleanliness is next to 
godliness, and that a non-observance of it leads to the police court, 
has not erred on the side of leniency. The Public Health Act, 1891, 
provides that the London baker shall either paint, varnish, or lime- 
wash all walls and ceilings. If paint, it must be renewed every seven 
years and washed down at least once in six months with hot water 
and soap; if lime-washed, it must be renewed at least every six 
months. This will ensure a fair amount of cleanliness, so far as the 
walls are concerned. Section 15 of the same Act relates to places 
which were not let or occupied as bakehouses before the 1st of June, 
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1883. It enacts that it shall not be lawful to let or to suffer to be 
occupied as a bakehouse, or to occupy as a bakehouse, any such place, 
unless the following regulations are complied with: (1) No water-closet, 
earth-closet, privy, or ashpit shall be within, or communicate directly 
with, the bakehouse ; (2) Any cistern for supplying water to the bake- 
house shall be separate and distinct from any cistern for supplying water 
to a water-closet ; (3) No drain or pipe for carrying off feecal or sewage 
matter shall have an opening within the bakehouse. This would appear 
to allow almost unlimited scope for a dirty baker who occupied a 
bakery erected before 1883; but the next section provides that where 
a court of summary jurisdiction is satisfied, on the prosecution of 
a local authority, that any place used as a retail bakery is in such 
a state as to be, on sanitary grounds, unfit for use or occupation 
as a bakehouse, the occupier shall be liable on conviction to a fine not 
exceeding 40s., and on a second or any subsequent conviction, not 
exceeding £5. The court can further order the occupier to remove 
the ground of complaint, and if this is disregarded after a second 
warning, the occupier will be liable to a penalty of £1 per day for 
every day that such non-compliance continues. Thus it will be 
seen that a really dirty bakehouse can be closed, even if it was 
built before 1883, and, in fact, Dr. Waldo only recently obtained 
such a conviction. In addition to these precautions, every 
person opening a bakehouse must, within one month, inform the 
district factory inspector of the fact, who in turn sends the report 
on to the sanitary inspector of the district. It is thus clear that 
the law as it stands is strong enough and far-reaching enough to cope 
with any occasion likely to arise, and why some of our reformers 
would give the baker a little more law it is difficult to tell.. At present 
he is under the sanitary authority, the factory inspector, and the 
policeman, and Dr. Waldo now suggests that he should be placed 
under the County Council and the Local Government Board. The 
baker will soon begin to think that it is, after all, possible to have too 
much of a good thing, and he may be pardoned, perhaps, if he ventures 
to protest against being legislated out of existence. One of the 
proposed laws for the future conduct of the baking trade is that 
licenses should be obtained, renewable every year. In fact, the baker 
would become a kind of commercial ticket-of-leave man! Suppose 
all fishmongers, butchers, grocers, and fruiterers had to get a license, 
what a noise there would be! It is not yet suggested that they should 
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come within the charmed fold of ‘‘ suspects,” yet they. all vend articles 
more likely to spread disease than the baker. And if the bakehouse is 
to be licensed, surely the kitchens of public eating-houses must share 
the same fate, for there is more danger in one dining-room dish than 
in a barge-load of bread. The noise that has been made over the 
discovery of half-a-dozen dirty bakeries is out of all proportion to its 
importance, and there is little doubt that the investigations which the 
Home Secretary is making into the state of the London bakehouses 
will demonstrate that there is no need for further legislation, and that 
the baker is not by any means so black as he has been painted. 

Dr. Waldo deserves every credit for his efforts to wipe out the dirty 
bakeries, and the bakers rejoice that the unworthy members of an old 
and honourable calling have been brought to judgment. But it is 
difficult to understand how one possessed of such a full knowledge 
of the law, and the more than replete armoury of legal weapons at 
his disposal, should desire further powers. What, we wonder, would 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons suggest when con- 
fronted with all the laws at present in force relating to bakeries ? 
They would say that the weapons were not worn out, but rusting 
for want of use. And as to abolishing all underground bakeries, and 
introducing a Compensation for Disturbance Bill, most men will 
agree, I think, that it is not within the range of practical politics. 
By all means, let us have clean, wholesome bakeries, but until the 
present law is found to be inadequate the public need have no fear 
that its health is threatened by the London loaf. 


Epitor Bakers’ Times. 











THE TYRANNY OF WOMAN. 


T is a proud position to be a woman nowadays. Our social 
| Boadiceas are sweeping everything before them with a “fierce 
volubility.” Every year some fresh outpost goes down, and the Roman 
boy, in the “ tender effeminacy ” of his politics, and his golf, and his 
banking, hears the enemy ever louder at his gate. Bloodily, bloodily 
falls the battleaxe, and one by one the privileges of man are falling. 
I am struck by the ever-increasing jubilancy of our sex. There was 
sent me last year from Chicago—as I happen to be a woman, and was 
once a sort of artist—a splendid volume of ‘‘ Art and Handicraft in the 
Woman’s Building.’ In this I read, with pleasure, but without 
surprise, that “ the World’s Columbian Exposition has afforded woman 
an unprecedented opportunity to present to the world a justification of 
her claim to be placed on complete equality with man.” As I turned 
the pages of copious illustration, and felt my cheeks flushing with pride 
to think that my sisters had, unaided, produced these pretty “‘ designs 
for stool in leather work,” and “ Arabian embroidery for Moorish girls,” 
I suddenly exclaimed to myself, ‘Oh! may they be enabled to take 
their noble triumph generously! May they be magnanimous in the 
hour of victory!” 

There is always the little doubt about woman’s magnanimity. Did 
you ever see a boy and a girl playing a game of ball together ina 
meadow? The two children enjoy their sport very well for a time. 
Then some little infraction of the rules of the game _ takes 
place, and the boy remonstrates. The girl nimbly retorts—for we are 
specious even in infancy—whereupon the boy shrugs his shoulders, 
throws down the ball, and saunters off with his hands in his pockets. 
His sister shouts after him, ‘“‘ I know why you won’t play any longer! 
You don’t like to be beaten by a girl!” If the boy is polite, he says 
nothing in reply, but, cheerfully whistling ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer,” 
disappears through a gap in the hedge to dibble for roach in the stream 
beyond. If, on the other hand, he is a rude, outspoken little boy, he 
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shouts back to the girl as he runs off, ‘‘ J only play with people who 
play fair!” It is borne in upon me that this indisposition to play fair 
is woman’s central failing in the game of life, and I am sadly afraid 
lest, in the day of her supremacy, she may trade upon her weakness. 
When man has once become too frightened to protest, woman will 
begin to revoke, and that will be a state of things which cannot last. 
As a woman, I entreat women, in this hey-day of their success, to be 
moderate, and above all not to ride rough-shod over the susceptibilities 
of the fallen sex. 

It will, I am afraid, be very unpopular to play Cassandra, and 
nothing but a sense of duty would make me undertake so dangerous a 
task. But if alittle word of mine could tend to remove the smallest 
cloud from this glorious day of female triumph which is just at our 
doors, I should be richly rewarded. Mr. Swinburne wrote a “ Ballad 
of Burdens,” and I will venture to steal his name for a series of 
miniature remonstrances which I am going to be bold enough to make. 
It is not, I would eagerly explain, that the annoyance caused to man 
by the little tricks I mention matters in the smallest degree, but what 
does matter is the shadow cast by them on the lustrous fame of woman. 
‘Oh, man, man! you are a very funny fellow, now we know you!”’ 
says our enthusiastic champion, Madame Sarah Grand. But do let us 
be careful that he does not turn upon us and remark in his insolent 
way, “ Well, you have some very funny tricks of your own!” 


THE BURDEN OF THE BABY. 


Many mothers seem to experience a difficulty in the tactful conduct 
of their babies. They either wear them like brooches, or they ignore 
them like dolls. 

I have noticed that it is scarcely a popular thing for a fond mother 
to send too freely to the nursery for her pets to come down into the 
drawing-room. Is it not possible that some of her friends may have 
come to see her in order to escape from their own small worries? Is 
it quite fair to turn upon them a full tide of infancy, over which they 
are unable, even in self-defence, to exercise any protective control ? 

Then, again, how fierce an indulgent mother is apt to become when 
the shortcomings of her offspring are even hinted at by a too-assured 
friend. A little imagination on the mother's part would soon rectify 
this want of balance. She has only to picture to herself the children 
of that same friend committing similar faults—let us suppose waggish 
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pilfering on the part of a girl, or playing off rude practical jokes on the 
part of a boy—in order to see how ugly those actions seem to a 
visitor. 

There is a prevalent idea that children who are ill-behaved at home 
are usually quite charming when asked out to tea. We say, with the 
Germans, nursery fiend, street angel. It is even hinted that, if these 
same children are stiff and silent, it is because they are accompanied 
by their mothers or their nurses. And yet, why should this be? Is 
it not quite natural that their elders should seize upon such occasions 
to admonish their little charges? What time so good as when 
they are surrounded by their‘own special friends ? Those little lessons 
in manners can be given so prettily and archly in the third person, as : 
‘*Who, I wonder, was not quite sure whose half of sugar-candy it 
was?” or: “ There was once a little boy who actually did not know in the 
morning on which side of the bed he had got out,” and little manicurial 
omissions may advantageously have attention called to them as 
Tommy passes the jam to Harry. But these arch precepts have a 
bad effect on other people’s men. 

Before leaving the subject of the burden of the baby, I should 
like, if possible, to set straight a little fallacy that many fond mothers 
fall into about railway travelling. They seem firmly to believe that 
crusty old bachelors and frivolous young men so much dislike the 
sight of young children that the mere presence of an infant of tender 
years seated in a railway carriage is enough to send a strong man 
flying from the train! I am assured by my male friends that a greater 
mistake could scarcely be made. They even add (but this, of course, 
is their well-known way of evading a subject) that it is not the cheer- 
ful chirrup of the child that they mind, but that it is the constant 
“clack-clack of the ruffled and angry hen,” whatever meaning 
they may imagine such utter nonsense can possibly convey! If a 
mother is forced by circumstances to take refuge with her babes in a 
railway carriage already pervaded by men, it is hardly wise—it is 
carrying her conquests too far—to murmur and bridle at their supposed 
ill-temper through the whole of what might still be a pleasant 
journey. ' 


THE BURDEN OF THE BRIDE. 


Then there is the tyranny of the young wife, who generously 
“allows”? her six-weeks-old husband to dine out with a bachelor 
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friend, and who afterwards boasts of her generosity, adding, however, 
** But I shall not allow him to do so again!” 

Let us reverse the situation, and picture to ourselves a husband not 
allowing his young wife to take tea with her female friends! How 
would the wife feel about it? Would she not most justly rail? The 
husband, as a rule, is the wiser partner of the two in these cases, for 
he knows that he is more likely to have an easy and quiet time at 
home if he is gracious on this point of separate visiting; he even says 
that he encourages his young wife to pay many calls, in order that she 
may dispose of some of her superfluous energy and spirits. 

The young wife, if she is prudent, will see that her husband regu- 
larly attends his club; she will find that he will appreciate his home, 
and perhaps, too, her society, the more. Does it never occur to the 
young wife that Edwin may weary of his Angelina if he sees her every 
day and all day long? Is it possible that she has already forgotten 
how tired they both became of the home-made honey at the 
farmhouse in South Wales, when it was served to them at every 
meal ? 

The young wife, if she has a provident eye for a long-drawn 
constitutional rule in the future, will always recollect that it is the 
half-hour before dinner that is the worst in the whole day. Then 
comes too often the little rift within the lute that destroys the 
harmony of so many home melodies. It is, therefore, at that hour 
of the day that she requires to exercise her cleverest, her most 
tactful and patient generalship. No doubt the husband will often 
seem irritable instead of joyful as he lets himself in at the front door ; 
but the young wife should make allowance for him, and should 
recollect a man is a stolid being, without the elasticity of a woman’s 
nature, and that he may quite justly feel weary—even with a tendency 
to crossness—after a harassing day spent in the monotonous routine 
of a dull office, followed, probably, by the hurried catching of an 
over-crowded and ill-ventilated train. A swift glance at the returning 
face will soon teach a sensitive young wife how her husband should 
be received on his return home, whether it should be with moderated 
gaiety or with sympathetic quietness. Too aggressive a cheerfulness 
or too fussy a welcome may, at such a time, prove the last straw to 
the over-strained nerves of a worn-out man. Do not let her suppose 
that any putting out of slippers before the fire or of favourite side- 
dishes at table will blind him to the fact that the dinner is served late, 
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or that his wife has missed her train—and not for the first time—on 
returning home from taking tea with her intimate friends. It is not, 
I must repeat again, that the temper of the horrid thing matters so 
far as he personally is concerned, but the bride proposes to spend 


her life with him, and she may as well provide a pleasant future for 
herself. 


THE BURDEN OF THE PROFESSIONAL LADY. 


Then, again, there is the professional lady, who, because she writes 
and paints a little, or.acts or sings at village institutes, or perhaps 
makes music of one sort or another, thinks she may be excused from 
performing the usual small politenesses of life—those little courtesies 
of visits to elderly lady friends, of writing notes of thanks or of con- 
gratulation, of calls of welcome—the little politenesses, in fact, which 
her busy domestic sister does not dare nor, let us hope, desire to leave 
undone. 

Let us imagine for a moment a professional or a business man making 
the stress of working hours stand as an excuse for not acknowledging 
invitations or replying to personal notes! It may be said in explana- 
tion that a busy man has clerks to do his writing for him; that may 
be so, but yet he does not, for all that, conduct his private correspon- 
dence through the hands of his clerks nor with the aid of a typewriter. 
Our very legislators manage to do other things besides sitting in the 
House all night. 

We are so much accustomed to some phenomena of life that we 
are apt to take them too much for granted, and, from long familiarity, 
no longer to regard them with the attention aud respect that should be 
their due. In this matter we might even learn something from the 
enemy. For instance, how commendable is the quiet way in which 
an over-worked man will accept all the responsibilities of a 
guardianship, trusteeship, or executorship. He takes it as a simple 
matter of course, as a natural part of his day’s work. But how is it 
when a woman finds herself in charge of any concern, or conducting 
some ordinary business transaction? Does she open a discussion, or 
take the chair at a temperance meeting, or serve on a committee, 
without rehearsing to us the whole details of the event, and of her 
woes—from herself, of course—of how difficult it was to arrange, how 
over-worked she was, how unwell she was feeling, and how exaspera- 
ting everybody was! Do women, as a matter of fact, so love to hear 
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of what other conquering sisters are doing? Would it not be better 
to do all these professional things in a more professional manner, and 
say less about it ? Our great Boadicea, to quote her once more, says 
that “‘ with all his assumption, man does not make the most of him- 
self.” At all events, that cannot be said of woman. 


THE BURDEN OF THE TACTLESS WOMAN. 


It is really not so essential an attribute to uprightness, as many 
women seem to believe, that every slight difference of opinion should 
be inevitably mentioned, especially when the opinion so expressed is 
patently at variance from that of the male members of the family ; 
yet this is constantly insisted upon by many otherwise excellent women, 
who carry this unnecessary straightforwardness to such a height that 
it becomes simply an exaggeration of the strict sense of truthfulness, 
and becomes, too, a danger to the growth of tact—that comfortable 
homely plant which screens so many of the sharp angles of domestic life. 

It is a wise wife who does not wish to be informed of everything; 
or who, at least, does not—particularly before her husband’s friends— 
appear to be posted up in all his intimate affairs. 

It does credit to male observation that some pre-historic man 
should have conceived the delightfully bracing story of ‘‘ Blue Beard,” 
with its emphatic moral against indiscreet curiosity. 

There is one small procedure among modern women which, I fancy, 
serves to rub up the slumbering susceptibilities of man more than 
matters of greater importance. I refer to the way in which woman, 
who has been accustomed until recently to the exclusive pursuit with 
the hounds, now insists in leading with the hare at the same time! 
This really is not quite wise. One sees it carried on particularly in 
railway travelling, or at the stores, where women want to shop just 
when the men are free to do their little bit of buying; or at the 
restaurants, where women, who have all the day to feel hungry in, 
choose those very hours for their meals when busy and exhausted man 
is feeding. In travelling, I have heard men complain that ladies 
expect to have the carriage doors. opened for them, their luggage lifted 
in and out, and all the courtesies of life performed for them, but that 
it rarely occurs to them to return—no doubt from an over-wrought 
sense of modesty—one gracious word of thanks. It is a great 
privilege for the men to wait upon us—and they know it in their 
hearts. We should be wise to remember, however, that they are but 
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human, and they should—poor patient things—be encouraged by a 
word of acknowledgment for their willing services. 

Sometimes, a woman will appropriate a corner seat in a train, one 
which has already been bespoken by some man ; she explains that she 
suffers in her head if she travels backwards, but she should at least re- 
member that men like it to be assumed that they too possess heads. Or, 
perhaps, it would be a simpler plan for the lady to reach her train earlier, 
and so be the first person to secure the corner seat. I cannot believe it 
to be true, although I have heard it said more than once, that a lady 
will sometimes be seen to wedge her way along a queue waiting before 
a ticket office, until she reaches the head of it, and that she will then 
discuss with the clerk, through the aperture, all the ins and outs of the 
rules and regulations of tourist tickets for an elaborate circular journey 
that she is intending to make with her family during the approaching 
autumn holidays. I cannot believe that this is more than a man’s 
wretched canard, his misplaced idea of humour, or a foolish excuse 
for having missed his train. Is it likely that one of ourselves would, 
by such thoughtlessness, prevent, by even a few minutes, these poor 
fellows from hastening home to the safe bosoms of their families? Of 
course, the very obvious moral of such a perfectly impossible story is, 
that railway companies should supply comfortable inquiry rooms, and 
well-informed and polite young clerks to answer all the questions of 
their numerous lady clients. 


THE BURDEN OF THE GRUMBLER. 


There seems to be a danger of many of the good old-fashioned 
virtues being lost by the younger generation—lost like the bright 
herbaceous flowers of the old-fashioned parterres—plants which 
are seldom seen nowadays, except in cottage gardens, where, 
however, they still bloom and smell as sweetly as ever. This must be 
my excuse for mentioning—with, however, a slight apology to the 
revolting modern maid—the homely quality of cheerfulness. People 
are apt to regard this as a poor primitive simple growth, whereas 
it is really an elaborate product of spiritual horticulture. 

If we were asked to give a receipt for the compounding of this article, 
it would be in somewhat the following terms: ‘‘To two parts of 
unselfishness, add as much fresh air as can easily be obtained, stir in 
two hours of beauty sleep, a silver tongue (from the tip of which all 
spite has been removed), and an eye that looks out on the brighter 
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side of life; into ‘this mixture throw ‘a pinch of humour and a 
sprinkle of the essence of romance ’—and there is the whole 
secret of the concoction! But it is a difficult:'compound to make, 
for too often the proportions of the different ingredients are not care- 
fully adjusted. The boisterous cheerfulness, which should be kept for 
out-door sports, will sometimes appear—and be very much out of 
place, too—at the breakfast table, and with the sad consequence 
that there will be terrible feelings of ‘“‘sinking” experienced by 
those present then, and later on through the morning. Or the cheer- 
fulness will be misplaced, preceding instead of following upon 
sympathy ; or it may be too much emphasised, and so seem insincere 
and tiresome. 

Yes, it isa difficult quality, no doubt, but it must be encouraged, 
none the less, and especially as an antidote to that terribly 
insidious drug which is vitiating the young people of to-day, 
and which takes the form of universal grumbling, to be followed later 
on by complaints about being misunderstood, and by confessions 
of imaginary domestic martyrdom. The habit of grumbling, when 
much indulged in, is like the drops of water that wear through the 
stoutest roofs. This habit darkens the home happiness of many lives, 
and lays many prosperous households waste. It is so easy to grumble; 
it is so agreeable to be pitied; it is such a pleasant sensation to feel 
that one is the helpless tool in the hand of a hard fate. One of: the 
drollest sights in life is to come across a practised grumbler when she 
has not, for the time being, got anything to grumble about. The 
uneasy look of blank despair, the restless, vacant expression of the eye 
as it wanders round in a starved way. It is truly an amusing sight. 
But to the males dependent on the mercy of such an eye it is anything 
but amusing. 

The best remedy that we can suggest as an alleviation to this 
malady of self-indulgence, is the old-fashioned one: banish the 
sufferer ; let her go about among people who have got real troubles, 
and who endure actual hardships; let her observe how bravely those 
people shoulder their burdens. It would not be amiss, either, for her 
to extend to them a helping hand; manual labour is an excellent 
remedy for “‘ the blues.” 


THE BURDEN OF THE PROHIBITIONIST. 


One prominent form which “the sudden and violent upheaval of 
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the suffering sex” has taken, is that of trying to rob man of his little 
innocent pleasures. Woman is radically puritanical, and the more 
she has her way, the less will she tolerate physical indulgences. But, 
surely, she is very unwise in some of her acts of prohibition. Why 
should men be forbidden to smoke? It is a very soothing thing for 
overstrung nerves and ruffled tempers. How many women can truly 
say that they dislike the smell of it? What they dislike is the men’s 
enjoyment. 

And why should they eat nothing but the herbs of the field? The 
world’s furred and feathered creatures must be kept under somehow. 

Also, why should some women carry on crusades against other 
women’s wearing clothes that men admire? Need gracefulness of 
attire be excluded from society in order to make us strong and 
capable beings? The sisterhood of the divided skirt ought to search 
their hearts for the true inwardness of these eccentricities. 

It is of no use to try to be good all round. There would be no 
need to stay in this world at all if we were all of us’ born ready-made 
angels. To constrain a child to seem better than it is, and to expect 
it to behave like a little apple-pie all day long, does not answer in the 
long run. The child is a human being, it must have its little cushions 
sewn to its little elbows. It is a patchwork of strange tendencies and 
cravings, with a large bump of inquisitiveness as well—or where would 
progress and invention come in? If our youth is not allowed to play 
ducks and drakes on its pebbly beach of life it is sure to find some 
- more harmful way of backsliding later on. Old people don’t relish 
snowballs in the back, but that is no reason for prohibiting a healthy 
game altogether because it happens sometimes to be a misplaced 
attention. 

At one time daylight was considered a needless luxury within doors, 
and it was charged for accordingly by a canny Government. We 
consider ourselves past all that narrowness nowadays; but still it 
was only lately that a great hue and cry was raised against wearing 
aigrette; and it was only by the clever device of a man, who contrived 
an imitation of the real thing, that the slaughter of the bird was 
stayed. We must remember the thoughtfulness of man in almost all 
of our inventions; nor should we forget that it was not a woman 
who invented the sewing machine, and all the other labour-saving 
appliances for the use and benefit of the ‘‘ weaker vessel.” 

I have heard it even whispered by some strong-minded people 
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that the only true and lasting way of improving the world would 
be for the male part of the race to be removed to another sphere— 
of greater usefulness, perhaps. It would, of course, be an interesting 
and novel experiment to make. But I confess that, for my own part, 
I have misgivings about the reign of ecstatic peace and quietness that 
would ensue; nor am I convinced that in the long run the human 
race would be benefited by this arrangement. It is a difficult 
subject; who can tell what the result would be? We could only 
hope for the best. The whole subject verges on speculation. In any 
case, the experiment could not be a very prolonged one! 


Our great champion has said: ‘‘We must look upon man’s 
mistakes with some leniency, because we are not blameless in the 
matter ourselves.” Fancy that, Hedda! I am afraid that we are 
not, indeed, and yet how desirable it is, at this magnificent moment, 
that we should be. It seems to me that a little caution is what we 
mostly need at present. There should be a laying by of weapons of 
war and a hushing of brass instruments. Is not the silence of the 
men a somewhat ominous portent? May it not presage a banding 
together of all the badgered and ignored home-slaves? And how would 
it be with us if they were suddenly to rise en masse and pop the whole 
surging lot of us into convents and harems? It could very easily be 
done if the men were unanimous. Very few of us would care for 
either form of life, or appreciate the monotony of the daily routine 
led by the inmates of either of those forms of establishment. 

This is not likely to happen; no set of people are unanimous 
enough nowadays to tyrannise over any other set. But we may 
reflect on the unpleasant position of the discontented, but imaginative 
dog of fable, who, lingering on the plank bridge, saw a dazzlingly 
bright and tempting morsel of meat shining out of the stream beneath 
him, which morsel, however, he never obtained, losing, too, in the 
meantime, the quite nice piece of meat that he had previously held in 
his mouth. Let us review the advantages we already have: entire 
Home Rule; the arrangement of our own work to suit our own 
hours and convenience, and our infinite means of influencing and 
stimulating action; then let us ask ourselves what are we going 
to gain by the new aspect of the Woman Question. 

We no longer expect to have the tedious parts of life done for us by 
he plodding and painstaking man. At present he sweeps our roads for 
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us, and our chimneys; he steams around our shores in stuffy 
ironclads; he walks to and fro on the face of the land, ploughing, 
reaping and threshing; he also threshes out tedious discussions and 
worries out knotty points for us. Does he not also perspire that we 
may sit at ease? and does he seem to complain at being shot down 
wholesale in foreign lands? He also keeps our accounts for us neatly 
in the City ; he invests our money for us ; he even goes so far, sometimes, 
as generously to speculate in our names! Meanwhile, we sit at home 
comfortably in our easy-chairs, giving our orders and passing our 
criticisms on all this useful work. What could be more comme il faut? 

We are passing just now through a craze or a crisis, I know not 
which to call it. Our lady novelists are, with one accord, blowing 
that trumpet of sexual revolt which poor Mr. Matthew Arnold found 
so trying thirty years ago. It is the same old trumpet, only new 
Sarah Grands and Iotas are blowing upon it. Some of the men 
seem very much alarmed, and think that the end of all things is at 
hand. All the Rebeccas are refusing the Rosmers, and all the revolting 
daughters are throwing down-the glove (or gauntlet). But human 
nature is very much alike, and perhaps some frightened man may be 
pleased to read what the author of ‘‘ The Whole Duty of Man” (surely 
a reference as irreproachable as possible) said more than two hundred 
years ago :— 

“Would to God they would take it (a retiring temper) in exchange 
for that virile boldness which is now too common among many even 
of the best rank. Such a degenerate age do we now live in that 
everything seems inverted, even sexes ; whilst men fall to the effeminacy 
and niceness of women, and women take up the confidence, the bold- 
ness of men, and this too under the notion of good breeding. . . . Nor 
is that designed to terminate in itself, but it is to carry them on till 
they arrive to a perfect metamorphosis, their gesture, their language, nay 
sometimes their habit too being affectedly masculine, sothat. . . if 
others did not remember them to be women, themselves could easily 
forget it.” 

If there are any men who, in the language of our great new 
champion, ‘have lost even the hope of help,” let them take courage. 
There was a Woman Question even in the reign of King Charles II. 

ELLEN GOossE. 





ENGLISH CRICKET AND CRICKETERS: 


A RETROSPECT. 


Y former article landed the first Australian team safely in 
M England, like Tom Brown's young bear, with all its 
troubles, and successes too, before it; and now I propose to 
follow, as briefly as possible, the course of its first experiences in 
the old country. The long voyage, with its necessary inaction, had 
made us all very keen to be at work again, and we had not been two 
hours in Nottingham before almost all the members of the team were 
out on the Trent Bridge Ground practising with a new eagerness. 
The ground itself was quite different to those to which we were 
accustomed. I remember very vividly the impression it made upon 
me; it seemed much smaller than any of the principal grounds in 
Australia, and the turf much greener, while the red roofs of the sur- 
rounding buildings gave the whole enclosure a quaint and unusual 
appearance to our eyes. Most of the team rushed to the pavilion 
to change into flannels, there being a general rivalry as to who 
should be the first to start batting on English soil. But I thought I 
should get more entertainment from a look round, so I mixed with 
the crowd, none of whom knew who I was, to hear their opinion of 
the team. Our reputation had preceded us, and there must have been 
fully a thousand spectators on the ground. I was close to the net 
when C. Bannerman started batting, and a sturdy critic at my elbow 
had an amusing remark to make : “ Why, Jack!” he said to his com- 
panion, “‘ they bean’t furriners arter all. He do use his bat summut 
loike a whip.” After enjoying this and similar comments, I joined the 
rest at practice, and as soon as I begun to bowl I saw that my pecu- 
liar style was attracting much interest from the spectators. They 
stood in little knots discussing me, comparing my delivery with the 
leading English bowlers, not always to my advantage. Three 
days were devoted to this preliminary practice, and during this 
time we had, of course, opportunities of watching our future 
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opponents at the nets; and I must frankly say that the opinion 
we formed was, that we were fairly sure to win our first ‘match ; 
indeed, the Trent Bridge public itself generally agreed with 
our estimate of our chances. Of course, we were fully alive to the 
importance of making a thoroughly good start in our tour, and, witha 
view to further strengthening our ranks, we had arranged to include in 
our team W. Midwinter, an Australian by birth, who had been playing 
for Gloucestershire. It was by his advice that Gregory, on winning 
the toss, elected to bat upon a wicket which was somewhat spoiled by 
rain. There could scarcely have been less favourable weather than we 
had all through the match, showers being frequent, and a cold east 
wind blowing all the time. Our innings was, indeed, a miserable 
display; even those who managed to secure double figures were all 
abroad with the bowling of Alfred Shaw and Morley; the entire 
venture only realised 63 runs. When Notts went in to bat with 
R. Daft and Oscroft, our bowling proved little more successful than 
our batting. The county total reached 153, of which Selby made 66. 
In our second attempt we did very little better, only making 76, 
and thus losing by an innings and 14 runs. It was a serious 
disappointment—especially after our sanguine expectations; but in 
my own opinion our failure was much less due to bad cricket than to 
our inexperience of the English climate; for we all played in light 
silk shirts with no under-vests—the dress most comfortable in-our own 
country—and also wore white felt hats, which, considering it--was 
early spring, showed our refreshing ignorance of the English weather. 
Every gust of wind rendered the endeavour to retain our hats a serious 
hindrance to good cricket ; while we shivered in the cold wind. One 
of the Notts team came to me in the pavilion and said: ‘“‘ Why,-your 
team look perfectly starved!’ I had never heard the expression 
before as applied to the cold, and thinking that he meant we had not 
had enough to eat, I hastened to assure him of the heartiness of our 
appetites which caused him a good deal of amusement. Whatever 
may have been the causes of our failure, it is certain that we travelled 
up to London to play our second match—viz., that against the M.C.C. 
at Lords—with our confidence in ourselves rudely shaken. The 
Press declared that the team advertised to play for the M.C.C. 
was the strongest the club had ever put into the field, 
and we had but little expectation of making a _ good 
fight. The result was one of the greatest surprises that has ever 
2R 2 
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taken place in the history of cricket, and must always remain a red- 
letter day in the records of the game. The whole match lasted not 
more than four hours and a half, in which time Australia had defeated 
their opponents by nine wickets. The scores being—M.C.C., 33 and 
19; Australians, 41 and 12 for 1 wicket. So much has been written 
at the time and since upon this memorable match that I will confine 
my remarks upon it, to a very few personal notes. To myself it will 
always be a noteworthy occasion, since it was then that I first earned 
my popular sobriquet—‘ the Demon.” - My analysis for the match was 
11 wickets for 20 runs, whilst Boyle took 8 for 17 runs. But it was not 
by results only that my bowling attracted attention, people were 
principally interested in me because my style was different to that of 
any other bowlers they had ever seen. The following paragraph 
appeared at the time in a leading paper, and perhaps may be taken 
as indicative of the general view: ‘‘ The Australians have brought 
over a Lowler with them who fairly puzzled the best batsmen in the 
country, and it is not impossible that they have introduced a new 
system, by which once more, the scale will turn in favour of the ball 
as against the bat. Mr. Spofforth’s delivery is quite appalling; the 


balls thunder like cannon-shots, yet he has the guile, when seemingly 
about to bowl his fastest, to drop in a slow, which is generally fatal to 


the batsman.” I may, I hope, be excused for dwelling upon this, since 
my success was a proof that the theory which I had been so long and 
carefully elaborating, and in the perfecting of which I had so often 
been punished in the Colonies, introduced a new departure in the 
science of bowling, so that at the present day variation in pace is one 
of the most important attributes of the leading bowlers. 

I well remember that, when we left Lord’s and returned to our 
hotel, we could scarcely realise our victory, and all the evening callers 
kept pouring in with congratulations. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the importance of this victory in its effect on the future matches and 
the destiny of Australian cricket, for another defeat like that at 
Nottingham might have made us lose heart, besides giving the English 
public a far lower idea of our merits than we deserved. 

To continue the story ofour tour. I ought to make mention of our 
first match against odds, viz., eighteen of Elland, for in this game 
Boyle did a remarkable performance, taking seven wickets in eight 
balls. So fast, indeed, did the wickets fall that the batsmen could 
not get ready quickly enough, and the crowd began to grow impatient. 
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“Send a man in!” called some one from the ring; to which a wit 
replied, ‘‘ Send in three or four at once: one’s no use!” , 

We continued our run of success until we met the Gentlemen of 
England at Prince’s Ground, where we were beaten by an innings and 
one run. In the match against Middlesex, in which we were successful 
by 98 runs, the Hon. Edward Lyttelton gave a display of batting in 
his score of 113 which, when I look back at the many fine perfor- 
mances I have witnessed, always comes before my mind as in the very 
first rank. His defence may have been faulty, but there is no doubt 
that he had more good strokes than any other batsman of his day. I 
recall another incident connected with this match. Midwinter had 
been selected to play for Australia, and had actually put on his pads, 
when W. G. Grace and J. A. Bush arrived upon the ground and 
persuaded him to leave us and join the Gloucestershire team, who 
were playing Surrey at the Oval. This, of course, was not very 
pleasant to us, but as it turned out, Allan, who took his place, was 
the principal factor in our success, as he bowled with great effect 
throughout the match. Cambridge University, shortly after this, 
defeated us. They were, indeed, a fine team: in my opinion the 
University has not had so strong an eleven since. P. H. Morton’s 
fast bowling proved very destructive, it was evidently his day : probably 
he has never bowled so well before or since. The batting on this 
occasion of the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton and A. G. Steel was brilliant, and 
contributed much to the victory of their side. 

One of the most important matches of the tour was that against 
the Players of England, but owing to some disagreement, a number 
of the professionals originally advertised refused to play unless they 
were given twenty pounds each. This Messrs. Alcock and Conway 
declined to do, and as a result a far from representative team was got 
. together. We had all the worst of the match, and D. W. Gregory 
was much concerned. Between the overs he came to me and said: 
“Loup,” that was his nickname for me, “ we are going to be beaten 
by a lot of second-raters.” I urged him to put on Garrett at one end 
to keep the runs down, saying that I felt confident that any moment 
I might begin getting wickets myself. At this period there were five 
wickets to fall and nineteen runs to get ; in the very next over I took 
three wickets, and we won a close and exciting match by eight runs. 
We ourselves gave each of the players £20, and Barratt, who had 
taken all ten wickets in our first innings, £5 extra. To sum up: the 
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record of our tour was—eighteen matches won, seven lost, and 
thirteen: drawn.. It may be well to pause for a moment and compare 
the cricketers we met in England with our own players. As far as 
batting was concerned there could not be two opinions but that 
England was far ahead of us, not only in finish, but in soundness. 
English batsmen played as though they had been taught, while very 
few of our batsmen had any real style at all; indeed, C. Bannerman 
and Murdoch were the only two who were at all equal to the English- 
men. I maintain, however, that it was only in batting that England 
showed any marked superiority. In fielding we were as good, and in 
throwing in to the wicket far more accurate. There were six of our 
eleven who could throw over one hundred yards. Nor had England a 
wicket-keeper so good as Blackham; he never had a long-stop, no matter 
how fast the bowling. Lastly, as regards bowling, we held, I think, a 
distinct advantage. It seemed to us that all the English bowlers had 
a machine-like style; they all seemed to have learned to bowl straight 
and to keep a good length, but there was no attempt at variety. It is 
true that Alfred Shaw had a trick, after bowling a number of balls of 
the same kind, of lowering his arm and delivering a slower drooping 
ball, but he had no pace at his command ; while F. Morley, with all 
his success, never learned to use his head. He once said to me: “I 
bowl any way: sometimes the ball goes one way and sometimes the 
other; but I know nothing about it.” 

Another point about English bowlers which greatly surprised 
me was that, at that time, they used to place the field almost entirely 
according to the system recognised in text-books, without regard to 
the character of their own bowling or the tricks of the batsmen. The 
only exceptions to this rule which I recall were among the off-theory 
bowlers, such as R. F. Miles and Barratt, who did much to spoil 
cricket from the spectator’s point of view. The former had scarcely any 
merit; he simply bowled as wide as he could, with the aim of 
getting catches. Then there were the bowlers who threw; and this 
habit was on the increase every year, and continued until Lord Harris 
protested against the practice. Then there was a slight lull; but now 
the practice is not uncommon again, and only a few weeks ago I accused 
a well-known cricketer of unfair delivery. He replied: ‘‘ Throw! I know 
I do; but others are allowed to”—and he mentioned four or five familiar 
names—‘“‘and until they are stopped I will keep on.”” He wound up by 
saying: ‘‘ The worst of it is, that when I was playing against such and 
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such a county I threw five balls consecutively, and they scored fifteen 
off the over!” 

In that most important feature of cricket, captaincy, it always 
seems to me that England is superior to Australia; this, possibly, 
not only arises from a wider experience, but is largely a matter of 
temperament, aided by the discipline of schools and colleges. 

Excepting D. W. Gregory and W. L. Murdoch, no ‘skipper has 
been produced by Australia capable of that keen grasp of a situation 
and power of inspiring confidence in the team which so ) constantly 
makes the difference between success and failure’ 

To return to D. W. Gregory’s team. I must mention the very 
flattering reception we received on landing once again in Sydney. We 
were undoubtedly gratified by the result of our somewhat experimental 
tour, and were eager to hear what was thought of our performance in 
our own country. I shall never forget the reception—an immense 
contrast to our cool “send off.’ Innumerable steamers and rowing 
boats came down to Port Jackson to meet us, and all the principal 
streets of the city were decorated with flags and flowers, while the old 


motto, ‘‘ Advance, Australia! ”’ seemed to span every corner. We were 
driven through the town by Mr. Want, in a four-horse coach, and at 
the Town Hall the Mayor met us and presented an address of con- 
gratulation. At Melbourne and Adelaide the same thing was repeated. 
We were the heroes of the hour. 


To continue my narrative. It was not long before the news 
reached us that Lord Harris had decided to bring over a team, 
composed chiefly of amateurs. Australia determined to make their 
visitors as welcome as they themselves had been made in England, 
and everything was done to try to make the tour a success. It was 
not a very strong combination, however. Both Gregory’s eleven and a 
combined team of New South Wales and Victoria beat them, and it 
was during the latter match that a contretemps occurred to which I 
must necessarily make some allusion. The story has been so widely 
bruited abroad, and so many people have a false notion of the facts of 
the case, that I think it but fair to give a correct version of the entire 
incident. 

Lord Harris had engaged the services of a Victorian umpire to 
accompany his team throughout the tour, and in the match in question 
this umpire gave several decisions which appeared to the spectators to 
be manifestly incorrect. The culminating point was reached when he 
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gave W. L. Murdoch out—run out when many people considered 
the batsman had passed the wicket. Then the crowd could 
stand it no longer and rushed on to the field, refusing to budge 
until the umpire was removed. I have no wish to dwell on this 
painful occurrence, but I should like to point out that the feeling 
aroused was almost entirely due to that spirit of rivalry between 
the Colonies to which I made allusion in my last article. The umpire 
was a Victorian, and the party spirit in the crowd was too strong. 
‘** Let an Englishman stand umpire,” they cried; ‘‘ we don’t mind any 
of them. We won't have a Victorian.” There was not the slightest 
animosity against Lord Harris or any of his team ; the whole disturbance 
was based on the fact that the offender was a Victorian. But Lord 
" Harris stood by his umpire; and, as a result, the match had to be 
postponed till the following day. 

I should not have mentioned this matter had it not exercised a 
decidedly unfortunate influence upon the Australian eleven which visited 
England in 1880. The team now taken over was much stronger 
than the last, but owing to the unpleasant feeling aroused by the 
incident above mentioned, we were unable to secure a good programme, 
and it was not till the end of the tour that a representative eleven of 
England consented to oppose us, and to bury the old dissension. It 
has always been a great regret to me that, within half-an-hour of this 
memorable match being arranged, I broke a finger and was unable to 
join my side. 

Since 1880 the visits of English and Australian teams have been 
exchanged with pleasant regularity, and it would only tire my readers 
if I were to run over, even briefly, the whole history and fortune of the 
international game. It will be enough, therefore, if I make some 
reference to the great match at the Oval in 1882, when Australia 
defeated England for the first time. Australia was more fully 
represented than before, while the mother country had her best strength, 
and it is not uninteresting to record that before the final selection of 
the English team was published, eight of our eleven named the exact 
team that was subsequently chosen to oppose us. 

We won the toss: the wicket was fairly good, and we did not 
expect to be got rid of under 200 runs. Our innings, however, proved 
a failure, we were all dismissed for 63. With this disaster our spirits 
sank to the depths. Before we came on the ground we were fairly 
confident of victory. Personally, I had trained for the match, for 
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the first time in my life, and had little doubt but that we should win. 
The English team began well with Ulyett and Barlow, but there was 
a lack of consistency in the batting, and on the first innings they were 
only 38 runs in advance. Our fielding had been superb; and our 
bowling was probably never better. Blackham, too, made not a single 
mistake behind the stumps. 

At the end of the first day the match was left in this very interesting 
condition, and on the Tuesday there were thousands of spectators at 
the Oval. Our second innings began brilliantly. Massie knocked the 
English bowling all over the field, and had wiped off the deficit in a 
few overs. He had scored 55 out of 66, when A. G. Steel clean bowled 
him. Murdoch, who followed, soon lost Bannerman, who had made 
a characteristic 13; and then an incident of a decidedly unpleasant 
character occurred. W. L. Murdoch was nearly beaten by a ball from 
Peate, but just snicked it to leg, and a couple might have been scored. 
But Murdoch did not know where the ball had gone, and never 
attempted a second run. The ball was thrown up quickly, Alfred 
Lyttelton failed to stop it, and W. G. Grace, who was standing point, 
picked it up and walked with it towards Peate, the bowler, rolling the 
ball between his hands as he walked. Jones, who wasin with Murdoch 
at the time, then stepped out to pat down the ground, and W. G. Grace, 
seeing this, walked quietly back from the bowler, and, while Jones 
was patting his ground, put down the wicket. This incident caused quite 
a sensation, and was certainly marked enough to be counted off against 
any unpleasantness which Lord Harris’s team had received at the hands 
of the Australian crowd. Perhaps it was this that affected the rest 
of our team; certainly a ‘‘rot” set in, and our innings closed for 122. 

England, therefore, went in with but 85 to win; and though 
A. N. Hornby and Barlow left early, W. G. Grace and Ulyett made 
so good a stand that our chances seemed infinitesimal, when 
Blackham broke the partnership by catching Ulyett at the wicket. 
Two runs later W. G. was got rid of; and then there were seven 
wickets to fall and only 34 runs required. At this point, the Hon. 
Alfred Lyttelton and A. P. Lucas were associated, and played so 
carefully that at one period no fewer than twelve consecutive 
maidens were sent down. The bowlers finding it impossible to break 
through the batsmen’s defence, it was decided to mis-field a ball in 
order that the batsmen might change ends, and the stratagem worked, 
for Lyttelton was bowled at once. I shall never forget the excitement 
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at this point: it beggars language. By slow degrees, amid infinite, 
breathless eagerness, the wickets were got rid of, and at last England 
was beaten by seven runs. Much has been written of this match, and 
much unfairly. Some writers have attributed the English defeat to 
a lack of nerve on the part of C. T. Studd, which tempted Peate to hit, 
because, as he said, “ he couldn’t trust Mr. Studd.” * But it is scarcely 
just to judge a man who never had a ball in the second innings. If 
there was lack of nerve anywhere, the balance was on our side. Our 
men in the first innings were ‘paralysed ;-and yet not one of the 
English bowlers was breaking an inch. Indeed, Massie told me that he 
got out in the second innings trying to knock A. G. Steel off, because that 
bowler, for the first time in the match, was beginning to get a little 
work on. I firmly believe that he was the only bowler on the English 
side who managed to break the ball. Against plain bowling of this 
kind, it is absurd to say that our batting form was represented by a 
score of 63; the failure was altogether due to lack of nerve. On the 
other hand, throughout both the English innings, I was breaking back 
quite six inches and towards the end of the second innings the ball 
probably broke as much asa foot. As the match went towards the 
finish, it is indisputable that England might have won; but it is 
difficult to lay the blame on any one person. But, perhaps, the fault 
lay with Alfred Lyttelton more than with anyone else. Not that he 
lost his nerve—his pluck was indomitable; not that he played 
incorrect cricket—his style was unimpeachable ;_ but simply and:solely 
because he did play correctly, fatally correctly. It was a desperate 
case: the bowler at one end was, as I have said, breaking’ a foot 
every ball, while Boyle was bowling with machine-like precision. 
But Boyle never could command a break, and I firmly believe that, 
if‘ Alfred Lyttelton had jumped out and hit Boyle, England would 
have won the match. Let me not be misunderstood—Boyle never 
bowled better in his life ; and, under ordinary circumstances, Alfred 
Lyttelton played the right game. But it was an extraordinary 
occasion, demanding extraordinary measures, and I believe that the 
game lay in Lyttelton’s hands had he adopted more daring tactics. 
And now, before I come to a conclusion, I may, perhaps, be allowed 
to make a few remarks on the giants of English cricket with whom I 
have been privileged to do battle. There is no need to say that, in 
my opinion, there is only one W.G. Grace, that there will never be 
another. It is not only his stupendous capacity as a cricketer that 
commands admiration; there is his whole physique to be reckoned 
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with. He seems different from all other cricketers—a king apart. I 
never see him in the field but-I am reminded of my boyish days, 
when our schoolmaster used to join in our game. and teach us the 
way. W. G.:Grace is like a master among pupils; there may arise 
pupils hereafter who will :be no less skilful with bat and ball, but 
they will never command the permanent. and world-wide reputation of 
the man who first taught us to play. It is an unique position, and 
one which no true cricketer will grudge him. 

To-day, we have Gunn, Shrewsbury, and A. E. Stoddart; each of 
them a notable example of a man who has studied and thought. out 
the game in all its bearings; nor, indeed, is it easy to say which is 
greatest of the three. For myself, 1 am sure that, in the matter of 
science, Stoddart is unapproached. It is wonderful to watch him 
when he pulls, to notice the effect this stroke, as he applies it, has 
upon the opposing bowlers, making them lose their length and 
their heads. W. W. Read could pull; but Stoddart has achieved 
perfection in the stroke. ; 

If, again, we stop to compare the cricketers of England to-day 
with those of Australia, we must allow that the old country has a 
heavy advantage. Australians have improved in batting, it is true ; 
they have made immense progress in style; but there is not a good 
bowler in the whole colony, if I except C. T. B. Turner; indeed, 
the fast bowler is a thing of the past in Australia. Nor can the 
colonies produce a captain. The spirit of organisation and manage- 
ment seems foreign to Australia; and much of England’s success in 
the international matches has been due to superior generalship. 

Against C. T. B. Turner set Lohmann, Peel, Briggs, and 
J. T. Hearne ; against the entire absence of fast bowling in Australia, 
put Richardson, Lockwood, Mold, and C. J. Kortright, and it will be 
felt at once that England has a far finer body of men to select from. 

A. G. Steel was, in his time, the best round-arm bowler, right hand, 
with a leg break, that I ever saw. Personally, I have always been 
opposed to a right-handed bowler making the leg break his speciality, 
for I do not believe that the hand is formed so as to bring this class of 
delivery to perfection, since it is impossible to combine pace and 
break with accuracy. An example is furnished by George Palmer also, 
who, good bowler as he was, would undoubtedly have been better ifhe had 
not embraced the leg-theory. But I quite acknowledge A. G. Steel's 
prowess ; in his own line he was unsurpassed. The two finest bowlers 
that England ever produced, however, were, in my opinion, Peate and 
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Lohmann. The former, besides having a splendid break from leg, 
always kept that awkward length which makes a batsman hesitate, and 
on a wicket that suited him he was unplayable. Lohmann, how- 
ever, I believe to be the best all-round bowler England ever produced. 
He always tried to get his opponent out ; he had no care for bowling 
maidens; he did not wait for a batsman to make a mistake, or for his 
shortness to tire him, he continued to attack his opponent at every 
point. He had, too, a perfect command of pace, and varied it 
wonderfully. Latterly, he was apt to get a little impatient in his 
endeavour to secure wickets ; but no doubt that was largely due to the 
fact that he felt himself losing strength. Indeed, I cannot help 
thinking that, had he not worked quite so hard, his services would not 
now be absent from the county for which he has done so much. 

Among the many points of rivalry which the International contests 
have evoked, I must not forget to make mention of the faculty for big- 
hitting. This tendency was, I think, most marked among the 
Australians, and one recalls at once the names of C. Bannerman, 
P. S. McDonnall, H. H. Massie, and G. I. Bonnor, of whom the last- 
named was, in my opinion, the most powerful. These four had few 
rivals among their English opponents, but C. J. Thornton was the 
strongest hitter on the English side I ever had to play against. 
Certainly he was in his day great; but, though I may never have seen 
him at his best, I cannot think that he was as good as Bonnor. 

But of late years there have been signs that batting is on the wane 
in England, and the principal field of failure is the Universities. The 
Cambridge eleven of 1878 and the Oxford team of 1884 could have played, 
I believe, any eighteen University players of the last few years; and, 
with the dual exception of F. S. Jackson and L. C. H. Palairet, not a 
single cricketer has been turned out recently worthy to take rank 
with the Lytteltons, the Steels, the Studds, A. P. Lucas, the Hon. 
Ivo Bligh, W. H. Patterson, and T. C. O’Brien. There are the gods 
now, as there were then; and Shrewsbury, Gunn, and A. E. Stoddart 
are doubtless as good as the best of the old régime ; but the rank and 
file of first-class cricket has deteriorated, and, if the sons of English 
cricketers hope to maintain the reputation of their country upon the 
field, they will do well to take a lesson from the fathers, and to 
remember that the style, which may now be growing old-fashioned, 
has stood England in good stead in the past, and may well help her 


to fresh and greater victories in the future. 
F. R. SPOFFORTH. 





‘DAMNOSA HAZREDITAS.” 


SIGH—silence—a yawn. Silence again. A yawn merging 
A into a sigh; then she bent over the arm of her chair and 
picked up a magazine of library label and curled-up corners which lay 
beside her on the floor. 

Her hand was long and narrow—a Sir Joshua hand. 

“IT thought yesterday was the dullest day ever invented,” she said ; 
‘but to-day has been still duller. I suppose at this rate to-morrow 
will be duller, and to-morrow and to-morrow duller and duller 
and duller. Ted! do people. ever die of dulness? What’s its 
scientific name? You’re a doctor, you ought to know. Ted! don’t 
you hear I am talking to you ?” 

The man sitting by the fire gave a grunt. 

“Can’t you leave a chap in peace for half-an-hour, Joyce? 
You know as well as I do I may be called out any minute; and how- 
ever am I to reply to this fellow in the Lancet if I don’t read what 
he’s got to say? Do be quiet.” 

‘Do take those horrible yellow slippers of yours off the side of my 
mantelpiece, then! They are the most ghastly objects I’ve ever seen. 
Howam I ever to sit quiet with those two monsters there opposite me ; 
they look like . .. ” 

The chair was pushed back on its unoiled castors, and the feet 
and the offending slippers fell with a clatter among the fire-irons. 

Silence again. 

*Teat” 

No answer. 


“Ted! do you know, I'm weary, I’m weary, I’m very, very dreary; 
how does it go ?—‘ Mariana,’ I mean—only I’m worse off than she was. 
At least she had a man she didn’t know very well to wait for! I’ve got 
nobody—nothing to look forward to; the same thing from morning till 
night—nothing ever happens! You go out and you come in; and I 
know exactly what you’ll do, and what you'll say, and how you'll look, 
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and all about it. For four solid years you’ve looked and done and 
said exactly the same. There’s not one scrap of excitement to be got 
out of it all. I believe if I were dead I should have a more exciting 
time! Iam so bored here; you don’t know how bored I am!” 

He turned over a page of his paper. 

‘You shouldn’t be bored.” 

*‘Shouldn’t! Life shouldn’t be what it is then! What is there to 
do? Oh! I know what you are going to say: ‘Go and see some of 
my poorer patients’; but I can’t. I simply hate ill people: it’s too 
disgusting to be ill. Do just put down that old paper. Can’t you see 
I want to talk to you? It’s so dull with you out all day. You don’t 
know how dull it is. I’ve often thought I should like to run away. 
I’ve planned it all out in my head hundreds of times.” 

She leant forward as she spoke; her voice was.untrained, but full of 
inflexion, and she emphasised her words more than most women. 

“You would come in one evening and find your hearth deserted 
and your house desolate; and you would rush from room to room 
calling my name; but I should be gone—flown with another. Then 
you would break down altogether, and a fearful scene would ensue; 
and you would leave your practice and your patients—everything, 
and follow us all over the wide world till you tracked us out; 
and eeguer 
He made an impatient gesture with one of the obnoxious slippers. 
“Do stop that rot! Can’t you see I’m busy!” 

‘Tt isn’t rot,” she replied indignantly; “it’s true. I’d do it this 
moment if I could. I want a dramatic situation. My whole nature is 
just hungry for it. You don’t understand, of course you don’t! You 
do not know what it is to feel your whole soul starved of that which 
it craves for till you could scream aloud. But it will be humdrum, 
humdrum with me always, always! Where is the man who will carry 
me off? All the men I know are duller even than you! There’s 
Simpson, that assistant of yours, with the red eyelids. Sometimes 
I have looked at him across the dinner-table when he was bolting 
his soup, and wondered whether, if he was very rich, he would do. 
He must be rich, you know, very, very rich, and able to take me 
everywhere and give me everything I ask for. Oh, dear! if only 
something would happen ! ”’ 

Silence. ; 

“Ted! couldn’t you run away with some other woman! That 
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would do almost as well,“and save me a lot-of trouble. Wouldn’t 
it be thrilling? Paragraphs in all the papers: ‘ Elopement of:a 
medical man’; ‘ Shameful. desertion of a lovely lady’; ‘The injured 
one interviewed.’ That would be me! I should be a real heroine. 
I should so enjoy it! Ted! you are really too bad, reading that 
thing ; I don’t believe you have heard a word.I have been saying.” 

Silence again. 

Joyce drew her eyebrows sharply together and half sprang up, 
then threw herself back with a jerk and opened her magazine. 

The twenty-fourth chapter of a serial story. A paper on the Liquor 
Question ; another on the Bimetallic League; ‘‘The Proper Use of 
Italics in Literature ’’; “‘ Paris in the Time:of the Bourbons ’’—this 
illustrated ; ‘* Miniatures ’—this also illustrated. 

Listlessly she turned over the pages, glancing at intervals over 
the top at her husband absorbed in his paper. 

“**Miniature of the Lady Julia Manton, afterwards Countess of 
Maxwell, by Cosway; miniature of the Duchess of Kennoway ’—fat, 
ugly old women, both of them! ‘ Miniature of. Mdlle. Adéle Lenoix ’ 
—a pretty face at last. What a glorious rope of pearls wound round 
her neck!” 

Joyce looked at it with keen interest. This was just the kind of 
sensuous beauty that attracted her. 

A name in the letterpress caught her eye. 

‘““Ted! I’m so excited,” she burst out. ‘Isn’t this the most 
extraordinary thing you have ever heard in your life? ‘ James 
Mortimer of Castle Camloch’!—that was my. great-grandfather— 
father’s grandfather. Do get excited! Don’t you see how thrilling 
it is?” 

She came and leant over the back of her husband’s chair, her 
fingers trembling with excitement. 

He looked up from his Lancet with a frown. 

‘« Joyce,” he said with some asperity, “if you allow yourself to 
get into such a state, you will work yourself into a fever and knock 
up again. I have always been aware that James Mortimer was your 
great-grandfather. I do not see that the fact warrants your disturbing 
me in this manner.” 

She kicked the toe of her shoe against the floor. 

“Ted! you are stupid; will you never understand a thing without 
a long explanation? Listen to this!” 
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““*Perhaps our best example of this young painter’s work, is the 
miniature of Mdlle. Adéle Lenoix, now in the possession of the Bishop 
of St. Leonard’s. Though a woman of light reputation, Mdlle. Lenoix 
was considered by many to be one of the finest tragic actresses of 
her day. She had many admirers. She eventually married James 
Mortimer, of Castle Camloch, County Down.’ 

“‘ She was my great-grandmother, don’t you see, you old stupid! 
My great-grandmother ! Isn’t it thrilling to have a great-grandmother 
who was an actress—‘ a woman of light reputation ’—who had crowds 
of lovers, and who wore pearls this size!” 

The curves on the doctor’s face straightened. 

** Joyce, I do not consider that a proper way for my wife to talk.” 

She left his chair and began to walk quickly up and down the room, 
like a creature in a cage. 

“I’m sick of being proper. I know I am your wife—a doctor's 
wife—I am not likely to forget that. But I am beginning to under- 
stand, don’t you see! I’m like her—that's how it is—like my great- 
grandmother. Isn’t it queer to think of my never knowing before 
that she was an actress? How dark they kept it! That’s why my 
face is like it is—different from others.” 

She stopped short in front of the glass over the consol-table and 
stared at herself between the branches of bilious laburnum that were 
painted on it. 

“‘That’s why I love pretty things, and stephanotis, and strong- 
scented flowers, and bright, glittering jewels that seem alive; and 
that’s why I can’t stand being dull and good, and long for life and 
people to worship me, and want everyone to be dramatic—dramatic, 
that’s it. Ted! I believe if you would be dramatic there is nothing 
in the world I would not do for you; but you have never done any- 
thing that was not proper and desirable and uninteresting ever since 
the day you were born.” 

She put her two elbows upon the mantel-piece, turning her back 
to him, and began fidgetting with a plush monkey, twisting its wiry 
limbs into all sorts of queer contortions. 

“I wish I were ugly,” she continued in a monotonous voice, half to 
herself; ‘it’s simply wicked waste to be pretty when everything 
around one is hideous and common and dull.” 

She ran her fingers through the hair on her forehead, combing 
out all the curls, and held it back with her hand. ‘“‘ There,” she 
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said, turning round upon him, ‘‘ don’t I look more’ appropriate to the 
situation—more like a country doctor’s wife, who is quité content to 
be ordering dinner and fussing after the servants, and mending her 
husband’s socks and having her clothes made by the village dress- 
maker! That’s what you thought I would turn into when you married 
me, I suppose. What a disappointment I must be to you!” 

For answer Ted shook himself and shrugged his shoulders, and, 
moving the candles nearer to him, became more absorbed than ever in 
the columns of his paper. 

She went over to the window, and pulling aside the curtains, 
disappeared into the recess behind them and peered out into the 
darkness. ' 


He had an aggravating way of saying nothing, a vs yet making her 
feel like a naughty child. 

A bell rang. The maid brought in a pantae of notes and gave 
them to the doctor. He opened the first, glanced cursorily at its 
contents, and returned it to its envelope’; the other he read with a 
frown on his face, tore into pieces and threw on to the fire. Joyce’s 
head emerged from between the curtains. 


** What’s that ?” she demanded, her cariosity getting the better of 
her pride. 


** A summons.’ 

He folded his paper and blew out the candies, snuffing the wick 
with his fingers. 

“Who from? You might tell me. You are always saying I 
don’t take any interest in your patients, and yet you Gun’ t even trouble 
to tell me what their names are !” | 

* Mrs. Mayvern, of Newburn Cottage.” 

He went towards the door. 

“Mrs. Mayvern! The widow who came to Newburn two or 
three months ago? I know she’s the mother of that absurdly ugly 
little boy I meet sometimes in the street, who, I always think is 
exactly like what you must have been when you were small! He's 
got the same goggly eyes as you have.” 

** Joyce, will you = 

He stopped abruptly, his hand on the door handle. 

‘Well, you have got goggle eyes, and youare ugly. I can’t help it,” 
she retorted. ‘I am not your mother, thank goodness! I’m sure 


I don’t know why I’m even your wife? I suppose I actually imagined 
2s 
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that no life could be duller than home life! Go away, Mr. Goggle- 
eyes, and give my love to little goggle-eyes, if you see him.” 

She disappeared again behind the curtains. He left the room, 
banging the door behind him. 

She leant her forehead against the window andstared out. The 
light of the hall-lamp fell on the wet road in a long streak. She saw 
him come out and hurry down the village street, but the local gas 
flickered painfully, and she soon lost sight of him. 

It was cold standing by the window in her evening dress, and she left 
her post and went over to the green wire jardiniére and began pulling 
dead leaves off the geranium plants, recapitulating in her own mind the 
things she had said, adding to them in parts, till she became in 
her own imagination the character which pleased her most—the 
heroine of a veritable melodrama, and he the villain of the piece. She 
felt quite elated at having made him lose his temper. It was almost 
a triumph! 

On the floor lay an envelope. He had dropped it as he went out. 
She knelt down on the hearthrug and deciphered its contents by 
the light of the fire. It was the letter of an uneducated man, badly 
spelt and badly worded, but full of a gratitude that was almost 
worship for the man who had brought him through death to life. 

There was nothing original about it except the absolute sincerity 
which made itself felt through the uncouthness of the language—a 
letter that any patient might have written to any doctor who had given 
him a fresh lease of life. But Joyce felt quite a comfortable, emotional 
shiver as she read it. It was so very real. The man—she remembered 
him—a great hulking, labouring fellow—seemed to look upon Ted 
as someone almost superhuman, to be treated with a reverence akin to 
adoration. The spirit of the letter infected her mercurial tempera- 
ment. She-felt mildly enthused about her absent husband. 

**I really could love him very much if I hadn’t got to see him 
every day,” she thought, absently picking up the charred cinders with 
the tongs and dropping them into the fire. 

She read the letter again. It hada fascination for her. Distinctly, 
Ted must be a remarkable man, to be able to inspire such intense 
gratitude. Was it her stupidity that she failed to see it? She fidgetted 
about, and twisted round, facing the chair he had satin. Their recent 
conversation did not now seem so much worth recalling. In fact, 
some of the things she had said . . . She rolled the corner of the 
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letter between her finger and thumb. There was something wrong in 
a stranger writing to Ted in this strain, while she, his wife, called 
him ugly and goggle-eyed. 

Her mind worked on. He had been very angry when he went 
out. An idea struck her. She pulled herself impulsively to her feet. 
Her eyes shining, her imagination working. A scene of reconcilia- 
tion. . . . The loving, penitent wife; the strong, forgiving 
husband. . . . He would say this; she would say that. 

All the details were filled in with rapid strokes. She must 
bring it to pass without delay. But Ted was out. What a nuisance. 
Stay! it would make the scene even more dramatic if she went to 
him, followed him to Newburn Cottage, waited till he had done 
with his case, and then let him find her. . . . 

She ran downstairs, jumping the last two steps in her excitement, 
and swinging herself round the corner of the banister. Her fur cloak 
hung in a corner; she dragged it down, tearing the hanging-loop, and 
flung it round her, and snatching up a tweed cap of her husband’s she 
went out. 

The long straggling village street was deserted. She ran, looking 
neither to right or left, her brain weaving detail after detail of the 
forthcoming reconciliation. ‘‘ Darling Ted.” . . . “ Joyce, my 
sweetheart.” 

Newburn lay well on the outskirts of the place. The road was 
muddy, and her thin evening shoes were soaked through and through. 
She took a short cut across two fields, then through a little coppice and 
over a footbridge which spanned a shallow stream. Before her was 
the house, a low straggling building, an overgrown cottage. Three 
fir-trees overtopped it from behind, masking the full moon. The 
shadow of the house and trees lay black and sharp-edged on the ground. 

The front door stood open. She went in through the narrow hall 
and up the steep staircase opposite. Her mind was too full of her one 
idea to take heed of custom or convention, or to consider what would 
happen if she were to be met by any inmate of the house. But the 
place was deserted. To the left of the staircase was a door ajar. It 
led into a little ante-room opening into an inner room. From that 
inner room came some slight sounds. He was in there—her husband! 
Was he still angry, she wondered? Pained and sorrowful rather, by 
this time, probably ! 

She had worked herself into a state of penitence quite out of pro- 
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portion to the original. offence. Dear old Ted! How long would he 
be? She would just peep round the corner, and see if he were nearly 
teady. If he were putting away his temperature tube, for instance, 
that generally meant the end of a doctor’s visit. She crossed the ante- 
room and peeped in. 

On either side of the bed stood a row of lighted candles. Was the 
room big or small, furnished well or ill? She could not have said. 

She saw in the strong light two figures, her husband’s and a woman's. 
He sat on.the edge of the bed, his head bowed, his breath coming fast 
and hard. She lay back on her pillows, her two hands clasping one of his. 
She had a red woolly shawl crossed over her chest, and her face was 
yellow and sunken with suffering; of past physical beauty there was 
not a trace or sign; she was absolutely repulsive, and yet as Joyce 
looked she shivered, for in that dying woman’s eyes all the passion and 
pain of love seemed concentrated; it was something so strong, so 
infinite, that she felt instinctively that, for all her beauty, her own weak 
nature could never reach to it. And he—her husband—she could not 
see his face, but she felt what she could not see. The room was full of 
the silence of a great agony. 

Then in a flash the truth came to Joyce, and she understood. 

She pressed her hand to her forehead and tottered back into the 
ante-room. Her eyes noted mechanically that it was littered with the 
paraphernalia. of.illness.: Some tumbled sheets lay in a heap in a 
corner. On the table a cup of half-finished soup, a bit of broken 
toast, a medicine bottle with the cork out, and her husband’s brown 
billycock hat. ‘ 

She turned and passed out of the room, down the stairs, and 
through.the hall. Over the doormat she stumbled. Her feet felt as 
though they: had grown large—large like a giant’s feet; her body 
swayed as though it had no bones. 

She moved on somehow, till she came to the coppice and the 
stream running through it. It was crossed by a wooden footbridge 
with a hand-rail on the right side. The noise of the water reached 
her brain. She stopped on the bridge and stared down. 

Something was going thud, thud in her head. Did people’s pulses 
ever get. into their brains by mistake ?_ She was hot as though she stood 
beside a furnace. She unfastened her cloak at the throat and threw it 
back ; it slipped off her shoulders and fell with a splash into the water 
below.. The:stream swept it down a few feet, then it clogged with water 
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and caught in some stones and weeds under the bank. She leant overthe 
hand-rail and watched it washing backwards and forwards like a live 
thing. Its movements became quite interesting to her, and she 
laughed out loud. How funny a laugh sounded out there in the wood 
at night. She looked all round, like a wondering child. Light and 
darkness, no intermediate shadows, no colour. Then the tops of three 
Scotch firs, black against the sky, caught her eye, and she clutched 
the hand-rail to save herself, as it were, from being knocked over by 
the inrushing flood of memory! 

Ted—that other woman—the look in her cpenegaal passion, 
present pain! What did it all mean? . ... Memories, which 
yet were not her memories, crowded in upon. her brain; ghosts of 
drama and tragedy never known and yet remembered ; recollections of 
scenes of which,in her sheltered life, she had had no a 
came before her vivid, and yet intangible as shadows. rn 

A turmoil raged within herself, of a self that was not herself. 

She gripped the back of her neck with one hand and flung her head 
back upon it. Acentury before Adéle Lenoix was wont to use just this 
curious gesture. 


She understood it all. All her life seemed to have been leading up 
to this. This was the dramatic incident she had cried out for. 

And yet—yet surely not! An ugly woman, dying in a red shawl ; 
a dull man in a tweed suit: nothing more! But it hurt, oh! it 
hurt. 


Why had she not done something desperate, something worthy of 
the occasion? Why had she not dashed in—hurled fiery words ? 
She had had her chance; she had not taken it. Why? Because 
it hurt her so. . . . Ted—that other woman. . . . She 
felt as weak as one in physical pain ; a dull ache crept over her limbs ; 
she rocked herself to and fro, clinging to the hand-rail and staring 
before her. At last something roused her. 

“‘T must get home,” she said out loud, and tottered like an old 
woman across the bridge, over the fieldsand on through the village. 
She met no one. It was getting very late. 

A man’s figure stood in the doorway of her house. It was her 
husband’s. He had got home before her, having gone by the road. 
He hurried to meet her. 

** Joyce,” he said sharply, ‘‘ what have you been doing? I came 
in and Annie said you had gone out soon after I did.” 
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**T went out for a walk,” she replied, without inflexion in her voice. 

“A walk at this time of night! And no cloak! Are you mad? 
Have you forgotten that it is not three months since you recovered 
from pleurisy ? ” 

She shook her head. 

** Of all the women I ever had to do with, you are the most sense- 
less,” he continued angrily. ‘‘ Come in, make haste; this will be the 
death of you!” 

He banged the door and turned to put out the gas in the hall. 

She sank down on the lowest step of the stairs and looked at him 
with wild, staring eyes. 

‘Ted! I’m so tired, please do be kind to me!” 

But he was still irate. 


“Nonsense, Joyce; let’s have no more of this foolery. Get up and 
go and take off your wet things.” 

She crouched shivering against the banister, and burst into a fit of 
hysterical sobbing. She had not the strength to be dramatic. 


Eva ANSTRUTHER. 





THE WORLD’S' CHESS CHAMPIONSHIP. 


PROBLEM No.7. 


By 


F. W. Lorp. 


BLack.—Three Pieces. 
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WHITE.—Six Pieces. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 
PROBLEM No. 8, 
By T. S. GoopLake, 
BLAcK.—One Piece. 
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WHITE.—Five Pieces. 
White to play and mate in four moves. 
(Solutions to these Problems will appear next 


month.) 


LL attention is now 
directed to the grand 
struggle for the chess sceptre, 
going on between Lasker 
and Steinitz. The games of 
the match to hand up to date 
have contained chess of the 
very highest order. The fine 
and incisive play of Lasker 
came as a surprise to some 
amateurs, but connoisseurs 
knew what to expect. While 
not wishing to grudge Lasker 
the full share of admiration 
for his fine performances, one 
cannot help but feel greater 
sympathy for such a trusty 
player and fearless combatant 
as W. Steinitz. The British 
public is a grateful one, and 
therefore worships heroes. 
It looks upon Steinitz as a 
favourite idol, whom it does 


not wish to see dethroned, 


after holding sway for nearly 
thirty years. 
The play itself has, up to 


“| the present, taught us little 


Md | 


that is new. Every analyst 
and competent judge is of 
opinion that Steinitz does not 
treat the opening stages of 
some games quite in harmony 
with modern ideas. One after 
the other, nearly all his 
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doctrines and theories on special openings were demonstrated over 
the board to be weak. Thus the 1883 Tournament demolished 
his Steinitz Gambit, while his then-practised: defence of the Lopez 
and Three Knights involved him in disaster. Tchigorine, in his first 
match in Havanna,*riddled his peculiar defence of the Evans and 
Two Knights. Gunsberg demolished what was still left of the Evans, 
and also punished several variations in the P-Q 4 opening. Finally, 
Lasker owes his success to the cramping and ponderous defence to 
the Ruy Lopez, which the champion persistently adheres to. But, 
apart from the openings, we are glad to state that Steinitz seems to 
play as well as ever, and certainly much better than in his matches 
against Zukertort, Gunsberg, or Tchigorine. Stenitz, in spite of his 
apparent obstinacy, is a shrewd man, and as soon as he finds that his 
treatment of the Ruy Lopez does not pay, he will alter his play. 
Then we shall expect a very hard and good fight. May the best 
man win ! 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 5. 

By Mrs. Anna Dutt. 
1 Kt—Kt8. K—Ks5, 2 P—B3 (ch), K—Q4. 3 KtxKP mate. 
», Kt—Bs5 etc. 2 Ktx KP (ch), ' K—K5. 3 R—K3 


2” 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No: 6. 
: -By RowLanp WILDE. . 
1 Kt—B5, K moves. 2 QO—R2, K moves. 3 Q.—K6 mate. 


I. GUNSBERG. 





